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Tue author or authors of the Athanasian Creed might have foreseen, and 
perhaps did foresee, that the coequality and perfect equipoise of the Three 
Persons, so elaborately set forth and carefully guarded in Trinitarian doctrine, 
would be difficult to maintain in the devotions of the faithful. The relation- 
ship of Father and Son, even when not involved with that of both to the 
Holy Spirit, which has no human image to represent it, is not easily con- 
ceived as a relationship of perfect equality. Of the Three Persons the one 
that lends itself most freely to representation in human imagery was certain 
to speak most movingly to the heart and to become the centre of devotion. 
This unquestionably is the Son. The fact that the Second Person has a 
moving story attached to his name, which the First and the Third have not 
and could not have, was bound, in the passage from theology to devotion, 
to make Christianity predominantly Christ-worship, as indeed it has always 
been, and its name implies that it is. This natural tendency has been greatly 
furthered by Christian Art, which found in the story, as interpreted by the 
Church, a rich mine of material for the imagination to work upon and to 
incite creative faculty to the highest pitch of invention. 

Christian Art, in its many varieties, has done more than is commonly 
recognised in giving form to the Christian consciousness and direction to 
Christian worship; far more, it may be confidently asserted, than the 
abstract statements of theology and the logic of arguments have done or 
could have done without its aid. To Art, as to the common man, the Second 
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Person is the centre of interest, and has so remained from the Christ of the 
Catacombs and the earliest Byzantine representations of his face and figure, 
through Cimabue, Giotto, the great schools of Rome, Florence, Perugia, 
Venice and Spain to the Dutch masters and to Holman Hunt, in our own day, 
with his “‘ Light of the World.” Even as an infant in the arms of his Mother, 
Art has found the Son an inexhaustible source of inspiration and the theme 
of many a masterpiece ; and from thence onward to his last supper, agony, 
death, resurrection and ascension to God, every recorded episode in his 
earthly career has furnished opportunity to represent him in bodily form, 
action, and suffering, crowned with the halo that attests his divinity, and 
depicted with a vigour of outline and grace of colouring that leave his figure, 
often intensely tragic, clearly stamped on the memory. The doctrine 
of Atonement owes as much tothe Crucifix as to the Creed, perhaps 
more. 

The beauty of the Christian religion, and of all the great religions, has 
been expressed in the language of many arts, and great has been the company 
of the interpreters. Architects, sculptors, painters, poets, dramatists, 
musicians, story-tellers—these last not least—have all made their contribu- 
tions, each art supporting the others, like the instruments of an orchestra. 
Perhaps the leading part has been that of the story-teller. What treatise on 
Protestant theology has had an influence equal to that of The Pilgrim’s 
Progress? And how significant it is that Puritanism, always prone to be 
suspicious of beauty as a snare of the Devil, should have created in this book 
a vehicle for its doctrine whose peculiar beauty vies with the finest creations 
of any other art. And what shall we say of the Gospel story itself? Is not 
this also, when freed from its theological overburden, essentially a work of 
art, betraying everywhere the impulse of the Greek genius, with its leaning 
to the xaAdv x’ayadv, the Beautiful-Good ? 


II. 


There is a striking contrast between the vital part played by Beauty in 
the presentation of religion and its insignificant part, tending to none at all, 
in the construction of moral systems, in moral teaching and in the popular 
conception of morality, such as that entertained by the nonconformist con- 
science. When Matthew Arnold defined religion as morality touched with 
emotion, he implied that in morality per se there is nothing to quicken 
emotion, no beauty that men should desire it, a thing having form no doubt, 
but a rigid form without comeliness, ssthetically unattractive and even 
liable to become forbidding. We look in vain through standard moral 
treatises of the last century for any relief to the picture, Sidgwick’s Methods 
of Ethics, Stephen’s Science of Ethics, Green’s Prolegomena, Bradley’s Ethical 
Studies, Martineau’s Types of Ethical Theory, Mill’s Utilitarianism. . These 
writers—and many others might be added to their company—have much to 
say about the Good and the True, which they interpret variously, but under 
forms with which Beauty, apparently, has nothing to do. We have looked 
through various “‘ Manuals of Moral Instruction for the use of Schools” and 
always with the same result. In none of all these do we find any indication that 
the creation of beauty is itself a duty of man, an obligation laid upon him by 
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his Creator, or by his own nature as made in his Creator’s image. Yet there 
can be no doubt that if the creation of Beauty were widely accepted, not as 
merely a permissible pastime, but as a positive and pre-eminent duty 
incumbent on all men in virtue of their nature and obeyed as such, the 
effect would be to touch morality with the most powerful of the emotions 
and raise it to the level of religion. The current neglect of Beauty by the 
moralists faithfully reflects an ugly civilisation and serves to perpetuate its 
ugliness. It is to Moral Science rather than Political Economy that the 
name ‘“ Dismal Science” should be given. At least they might share the 
name between them. Our dismal morals and our dismal economy belong 
to the same family. They reflect a mechanical age. 


III. 


There is one form of philosophy now widely adopted by eminent thinkers, 
and much in the ascendant, from which better results may be hoped for, 
though as yet, it must be confessed, they are not forthcoming. We refer to 
the Philosophy of Value. 

This philosophy has a Trinitarian doctrine of its own. It defines the 
Ultimate Reality, indistinguishable from the Godhead, as a Trinity of 
Three Values, the Good, the True and the Beautiful. Though the statement 
of the Three in that order, the Good first and the Beautiful last, suggests a 
grading of importance, with the Good, so to say, as the senior partner and the 
Beautiful as the junior, it is not to be so understood, any more than the last 
place assigned to the Holy Ghost in the theological formula is to be understood 
as implying inferiority to the Father and the Son. The three Values form a 
Trinity in Unity, in which “none is afore and none after” in exact 
analogy with their theological counterpart. Many who would hesitate or 
refuse to call themselves Trinitarians in the theological sense, are professed 
Trinitarians in the philosophical. Some would maintain that the two are 
variant expressions of the same fundamental truth. Whether Dean Inge is 
one of the latter we have no means of knowing. But he never loses a fitting 
opportunity in his writings to repeat the philosophical formula and present it 
as the climax of his philosophy. He cannot repeat it too often. Nor could 
his philosophy come to a more significant climax. 

No philosophy can claim to be complete until it embraces the field of 
ethics and translates its findings, if not into terms of guidance for human 
conduct, at least into a moral ideal. If untranslatable into such terms it 
would have no relation to life and be justly condemned as no philosophy at all. 
So much pragmatism is latent in all philosophies, from the extreme of 
materialism to the extreme of mysticism, and not least in those that are 
definitely opposed to the school known as Pragmatic. An injunction to go 
and do likewise is implicit in them all. By their fruits ye shall know them. 
And what else can these be but the fruits of the Good Life? Is not this the 
acid test ? 

How does the Philosophy of Value react to it? This philosophy, as we 
have seen, is notably distinguished in the fact that it brings the Beautiful 
into full and equal partnership with the Good and the True in the constitution 
of the Godhead. How does this bear on human conduct? To what moral 
ideal does it give birth ? What would be its translation into ethical terms ? 
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The translation would surely be that the service of the Beautiful lays obliga- 
tions on the human will not less binding than those which issue from the Good 
and the True ; is as much a matter of conscience as they, and a duty incum- 
bent on all moral beings. If the disservice of the Good and the True is sin, 
so too is the disservice of the Beautiful. Ifthe Bad and the False are offensive 
to the Highest, or to the Greatest Happiness of the Greatest Number, or to 
any other conception of the summum bonum, so too is the Ugly. If men are 
sent to hell for breaking the Ten Commandments they will not be sent to 
heaven for defacing the countryside with mile-long rows of hideous pre- 
fabricated houses, however conducive they may think it to the Greatest 
Happiness of the Greatest Number. Or, if the matter be framed in terms of 
creation, is not the creation of Beauty as high a virtue as the creation of 
Goodness and Truth, and the creation of Ugliness as foul an offence as 
the creation of the evil thing and the lie? Such would be the ethical trans- 
lation of a philosophy which defines the Godhead as a Trinity of the Good, 
the True and the Beautiful. But where is the translation to be found 
in contemporary exposition? We have looked for it in vain. Since 
Ruskin fell silent we have heard no voice that assigns to the Beautiful 
the same authority as a guiding principle of human conduct as that assigned 
to the Good and the True. With the definition of Beauty as integral to the 
Godhead, the hope naturally rises that the dull grey of moral theory will now 
pass into the shining green of the Tree of Life, that Goethe’s voice with its 
Wahrheit und Schénheit will now be heard above Kant’s with its categorical 
imperative, that morality is about to be touched with the emotion that will 
transform it into religion, the faithful bidden to imitate God by becoming, 
like Him, creators of the Beautiful, and enter thereby into his kingdom and 
the embrace of his love. Alas, the hope remains unfulfilled, Truth, as 
defined and discussed, for example, by Dean Inge in God and the Astronomer, 
is all Wahrheit without a trace of Schénheit in its composition. At the point 
where we expect the transition to be made something seems to be holding our 
professors back. The pursuit and creation of the Beautiful which we expected 
to be presented as a duty, remains permissible only, and not always even that. 
It is neither matter of conscience nor source of obligation. A man may 
neglect or even despise it, but no sin will be involved and his conscience may 
be at ease. On the credit side of his moral account the creation of beauty 
counts for nothing, and the creation of ugliness for nothing on the debit. All 
that is a moral no-man’s land. A few words of passing lip-service to Beauty 
is all that remains in our ethics to remind us of her divine eminence in our 
metaphysics. And when in the last chapter, due contact is made between 
Ethics and Politics, even lip-service fades out and the Beautiful falls into 
total eclipse. Who ever heard of it in connection with international relations, 
with party politics, with the doings of Trade Unions, the Rights of Man or 
the constitution of the state? All that would remain just as it is if the 
concept of Beauty were banished from the human mind and the Godhead 
defined as a Trinity of the Good, the True and the Unlovely. 

Why do our philosophers thus fight shy of the Beautiful in their ethics 
and forget all about it when they come to politics and write their Republic— 
which certainly was not Plato’s way ? Why do they give it no place in the 
deliberations of the conscience and no part in the Greatest Happiness of the 
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Greatest Number ? Why do they begin like nightingales and end like owls ? 
Is it that their vision of the Good and the True is still derived from the 
Ten Commandments, which ignore the Beautiful, and coloured with the 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees? Is it that they are still 
haunted by the Puritan suspicion of Beauty as a snare of the Devil? Or is 
it, as someone has suggested, that our halting moralists, foreseeing that they 
will be able to make nothing of Beauty when they pass from ethics to politics, 
take the precaution of dropping it out of the discussion in good time? We 
think the reason lies deeper. It lies in the fact that their systems are the 
children of the Zeitgeist and their proceedings in this matter, as in so many 
others, a reflection of the ugly civilisation which has given them birth. 


IV. 


If morality be understood in a sense with which Beauty has nothing to 
do, as the nonconformist conscience, in common with the Scribes and 
Phariszes, seems to understand it, it is by no means self evident that the 
Order of Nature is designed for promoting such morality, either by rewarding 
those who practise it or punishing those who practise it not. And if the 
ways of Nature are taken as guides to the character of Nature’s God, the 
same conclusion will follow as to Him as to them. That Nature rewards those 
who obey her laws and punishes those who disobey them, is a defensible 
thesis so long as a very wide meaning is given to all the terms employed, but 
is useless as a rule for the guidance of conduct unless we know which laws 
are Nature’s and which arenot. Are the Ten Commandments among Nature’s 
laws, and if so, are they the part where obedience is most richly rewarded 
and disobedience most severely punished ? There is no evidence for either 
proposition. With the law of gravity it is different. A man who disobeys it 
by so arranging the water-supply to his house that it has to run uphill will 
certainly be punished by finding that no water flows out of his taps. But the 
members of his household, who are perfectly innocent of his folly, and may 
have warned him against committing it, will be equally involved in the 
punishment, and the whole family, guilty and innocent, may conceivably die 
of thirst. This seems to show that while Nature is inexorable in punishing 
disobedience to the Law of Gravity, she is quite indifferent as to the incidence 
of the punishment. Nor would it be out of harmony with Nature’s way if all 
the members of the household died of thirst, except the actual- perpetrator 
of the offence. All of which leads to the conclusion that Nature has no regard 
to the demands of the nonconformist conscience. The sun shines and the rain 
falls impartially on the just and the unjust, and the plagues and catastrophes 
are distributed with the same impartiality. The impartial distribution of 
sunshine and rain is often cited as indicating a leaning towards large-hearted- 
ness and generosity. But that agreeable impression fades out when we 
observe that the distribution of plagues and catastrophes is equally impartial. 
These miscarriages of justice, as we call them, are not infrequent in Nature’s 
proceedings. A good many must have occurred when the bomb fell on 
Nagasaki. That was man’s doing. But is not man a part of Nature ? 

Would the indictment of Nature, never more forcibly presented than 
in Huxley’s famous lecture, be lightened if we amend our conception of 
morality by including the Beautiful as equal partner in its constitution with 
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the Good and the True, as the Philosophy of Value clearly requires? Is 
Nature as indifferent to Beauty as she is, or seems to be, to Goodness and 
Truth when conceived after the manner of the Mosaic Law and the non- 
conformist conscience ? Would the definition of God as an “ Eternal Power, 
not ourselves, that makes for righteousness,” be more in harmony with our 
experience if we widened our conception of righteousness so as to include the 
creation of Beauty as an essential attribute of the righteous man? In a word, 
would Job’s problem, which has never been solved, become less insoluble ? 

That the problem would be immediately solved is certainly more 
than can be claimed. But the righteous man, now engaged in the 
creation of beauty, would go about his business with a stronger feeling that 
Nature and presumably Nature’s God, were on his side or, as Emerson puts 
it, that the whole universe was backing him up. Can there be any doubt that 
the universe is a transcendantly beautiful creation, unquestionably a work of 
Art, and therefore of a supreme Artist ? Never did a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms create a work of art or an artist, working to ends of which the flowers 
of the field are a hint and his own creations a witness. 

‘Sunsets don’t look like that to me,” said a patron of Turner’s after 
inspecting one of his pictures with a marvellous sunset in the background. 
‘“* By God, sir,” replied Turner, using an oath appropriate to the matter in 
hand, “* by God, sir, don’t you wish they did!” Measure not the beauty of 
the universe by what our faint eyes can see or our dull ears hear! Think of 
what it would reveal to the all-seeing eye, the all-hearing ear. There is good 
reason to believe that Beauty is omnipresent in the cosmic structure, not only 
in the stupendous orchestration of the Whole, but in the minutest particles 
of its composition, the electrons dancing round their nucleus in the atom to 
the same melody which governs the rhythm of the stars in their courses, the 
horns of elfland tuned to the same key as the archangel’s trumpet and the 
music of the spheres. All is of one pattern, all in the same key, but with 
infinite variations. Whether we study the atom in its minuteness or the 
nebula of Andromeda in its immensity, all answer the wand of the same 
Conductor. The microscope says yea to the telescope, and both say 
yea to the mathematician. Listening to the story of the Minute you 
ma 

, ‘* Hold eternity in the palm of your hand 

And heaven in a grain of sand :”’ 
Listening to the Immense 


“ There’s not the smallest orb which thou beholdest 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubirs,”’ 
In such a universe the human creator of beauty, even the humblest, may 
feel himself in harmony, a wanted guest, a welcome collaborator and com- 
pletely at home as a fellow worker with the Living God. 

To verify the omnipresence of Beauty a vision that could penetrate the 
inside of things would be needed. Not always nor everywhere is it spread out, 
in form or colour, on the surface of the world, not by any means that, though 
even on the surface the abundance is inexhaustible. Beauty lies, for the most 
part, hidden away in regions which eye hath not seen nor ear heard the 
music of, a mine of unsearchable riches concealed in inner structures, in 
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silent processes of change and, above all, in movements which have no 
voice nor language. It is in their motions that the great orbs in the heavens 
and the little ones in the atom sing their “‘ unheard melodies.” The life-process 
even in the smallest insect, nay in a leaf, is a marvellous orchestration ; in the 
higher animals and in man the infinite complexity of its integrations and 
correlations leaves human language completely dumb. Even where Nature’s 
works are outwardly ugly, as many are or seem so to us, especially among 
the animals, even there Nature seldom fails to find a place for her hall- 
mark somewhere on the surface; the precious jewel in the head of the 
toad, the opalescence of the cuttle-fish, the harmony of colour on the 
back of the centipede, the splash of turquoise blue on the buttocks of the 
baboon 1—laid on, we imagine, with a smile. But oftenest the touch is 
given in the creature’s movement as it goes about its business, the gliding of 
the snake, the weaving of the spider, the stealthy approach and final spring 
of the carnivora, the undulating arms of the octopus seeking its prey in the 
waters, the majestic flight of the condor sailing round the flanks of Cotopaxi. 
The tale would be endless. If Beauty is not omnipresent it would certainly 
be hard to find a place or a thing from which it is wholly absent either out- 
wardly where it can be seen or otherwise sensed, or inwardly, where it cannot, 
In any case there is enough of it to set us all thinking and to challenge the 
very serious consideration of the philosopher. Quod semper, ubique et ab 
omnibus—of what is that truer than of Beauty, or so true? 

The conception of the universe as at once a masterpiece of creation and a 
supreme work of Art would have profound repercussions on the moralists. 
Poets would become prophets and painters priests. Under their combined 
ministrations Beauty would return from the exile to which utilitarianism 
condemns her, assert her rights and proclaim new duties to mankind. The 
embargo on the making of graven images would be lifted and the order go 
forth to make them everywhere, but always after the patterns shown in the 
Mount, of the bride adorned for her husband, and the city paved with gold. 
Like the Good and the True, Beauty would now speak with the authority of 
a cosmic principle, but in a language that appealed to the heart as well as 
to the reason. So presented, morality would become lovable and the 
conclusion that God is love would not be very far off—how indeed could it be 
otherwise with a God eternally making for loveliness and summoning his human 
creatures to be fellow-workers with him in the creation of it? Duty would 
become less minatory, but more persuasive, and the frown on the face of the 
“Stern Lawgiver”? whom Wordsworth addresses at the beginning of his 
Ode would melt into the smile which he saw at the end of it, as he watched the 
flowers dancing in their beds at her coming, or as when he wrote the lines ; 


** One impulse from a vernal wood 
* May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good 
Than all the sages can.”’ 


And when a Plato or a Plotinus defines the swmmum bonum as “ likeness to 
God,” or the Westminster, Confession, as “‘ to glorify God and enjoy Him for 
ever ’” they would not be understood, or misunderstood, as meaning that the 


\2 Or one of that denomination. 
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God, whom the virtuous man resembles and the Christian man is to glorify 
and enjoy, is no other than the Jehovah who commanded Samuel to hew Agag 
in pieces, or the hell-committing Deity of Calvin and Jonathan Edwards. 
God forbid that any man should desire to be conformed to the image of that 
one! What wonder that ‘‘ our young people,” to say nothing of their elders, 
forsake church and chapel still haunted by the ghost of that ugly con- 
ception ? 

All this, we imagine, would not make disobedience to the Ten Command- 
ments ‘more prevalent than it is to-day. On the contrary, we should anticipate 
a decrease of murders, robberies, treacheries, whoredoms, juvenile delin- 
quency, the statistics of crime in general, and man’s inhumanity to man. 
The results achieved in these departments under the stern Lawgiver and the 
categorical imperative are certainly nothing to boast of. War, in which man 
outdoes the worst ferocities of Nature’s teeth and claws, would become less 
frequent. All governments would necessarily be Labour Governments, but 
with the important difference that the base motto “the minimum work for 
the maximum pay ” (which shows them to be haters of the labour they profess 
to serve) would be finally abandoned, and legislation, based on the love of 
labour, would now be concentrated on raising it to the highest pitch of 
excellence, and endowing it with the skill needed for the labourer’s employ- 
ment in the gardens and workshops of the Living God. On the speculative 
side, we do not claim, as we have said, that Job’s problem would be com- 
pletely solved. But it would arise in an atmosphere more favourable to a 
solution ; the burden of it would weigh less insistently on the philosophy of 
religion, and be less galling to the heavy-laden backs of the philosophers. 
Perhaps, under the genial influence of the new atmosphere, they might all 
come to agree with Bergson that, in Reality, the problem is non-existent, 
being nothing more than an artefact of the space-thinking, self-tormenting 
intellect, a thing made up of words, and the inquiry into the Origin of Evil 
nothing more than inquiry into the meaning of its name. 


V. 


A religion devoted to the love, worship and service of a God of Beauty, 
conceived as active throughout the universe in the creation of it, himself 
supremely and dynamically beautiful, and therefore good and true at 
the same altitude; a religion with its counterpart in a code of ethics 
enjoining the creation of the Beautiful as the prime and all inclusive duty of 
man; and this matched again by an education devoted to the liberation and 
training of the creative faculties—such a religion has never existed on the 
earth, not at least in any organised, public or cosmopolitan form. But it has 
had many adepts, even professors, among the artists and poets, notably 
Spenser, Shelley, Keats and Blake; in Wordsworth also, but in rather 
uneasy alliance with the conscience of the moral precisian, the two juxtaposed 
rather than fused.1 Plato and Plotinus lean strongly in that direction, but 
are embarrassed by too many abstractions for a complete approach. “ All 
that is beautiful,” says Augustine, ‘“‘ comes from the Highest Beauty, which 


1 They impress us as juxtaposed in the Ode to Duty. ‘‘ Stern Lawgiver”’ and “ Stern 
Daughter of the voice of God’’ betray the moral precisian. The smiling face and the 
dancing flowers strike another note. . 
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is God.”’ Here the Religion of Beauty is embraced without reserve, but with 
Augustine, too, intuition fades when the intellect gets to work and abstraction 
begins to make mischief. The Cambridge Platonists are in the same com- 
pany. And then, of course, there is Thomas Traherne, an open professor if 
ever there was one. We suspect the existence of a multitude of such, including 
many women, deeply religious, but silent about their religion, perhaps 
because they feel that silence is the medium in which the beauty of holiness 
is best discerned; perhaps fearing their speech would be misunderstood, as 
the Religion of Beauty is very apt to be. 

That our present civilisation would not support this religion, and that it 
would not tolerate our present civilisation, is evident enough. But can we, 
by putting imagination to the utmost stretch, picture a new civilisation, a 
new commonwealth or republic, in which the two would be in harmony? No 
easy task! We should have to be “in the spirit on the Lord’s Day ” and to 
write a new Apocalypse. All our political notions would have to be turned 
inside out before we could even begin to draw the picture, let alone to colour 
it ; political operators transfigured into artists, political speeches raised to 
the pitch of a chorus in Samson Agonistes, Governments prophetically in- 
spired, Parliament turned into something resembling the angelic choir, and 
the last remnants of Utilitarianism dismissed from our political philosophy. 
With all this we must imagine the churches and chapels proclaiming the 
creation of the Beautiful as the supreme Law of God and all inclusive duty of 
man, the appointed way of access to the Kingdom of Heaven and the blessed- 
ness of the saints, proclaiming that as the way of salvation and denouncing 
the creation of ugliness as the unforgivable sin against the Holy Ghost and 
way to the bottomless pit ; while the schools, colleges and universities backed 
them up with an education devoted to the release of creative faculty and the 
acquisition of skill, which is wisdom in action. What dream of an old 
man, what vision of a young man less likely to come true? ‘“* Consider the 
lilies of the field how they grow. And yet I say unto you that Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.”” But who has believed that 
report ? 

VI. 


On the whole, then, we conclude that the restoration of Beauty to her 
rightful place in the dynamism of the Godhead would have good effect both 
in religion and moral philosophy and through them on human conduct. We 
know of few ways, if any, in which philosophy could render a greater service 
to the cause of human betterment. Per contra we reckon it a disservice to 
that cause when philosophy, after giving to Beauty her due eminence in the 
metaphysical Trinity, forgets all about her in dealing with the Good and the 
True, thereby lowering their status and depleting their dynamism. In our 
youth we were wont to hear hopes of the same kind expressed, but more 
extravagantly, for the Religion of Science, avatar of the True, second-named 
in our philosophical ‘* Trinity,”’ and invested by its devotees with the same 
predominance as Saviour that Christianity assigns to the Second Person, 
to the Son. These hopes have been dashed. Alas, there is no salvation in 
science. She has proved as potent an instrument in the hands of the wicked 
as of the righteous, her beneficent discoveries perverted by blackguards into 
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crue] weapons of offence against humanity. Is a better fate in store for the 
Beautiful ? Can Art succeed where Science has failed? We profess no 
certainty. But to give her a chance to show what she can do would be, we 
think, an experiment well worth trying. Our spirits, now somewhat 
depressed, would rise if we saw the experiment vigorously set on foot. 

How would the experiment proceed ? Unquestionably the place to begin 
would be the schools, colleges and universities. But heaven forbid that it 
take the form of making Beauty a “ subject ” of instruction based on an 
‘* agreed ”’ syllabus with an examination to follow. That could only end in 
the failure which follows (or has followed) when religion is made into a 
‘* subject ” and treated as an article for mass production. No, not that way, 
but rather by directing the general aim of education to the release of the 
creative faculties innate in man as the image of a Creator, and doing this in 
the sure and certain hope that, when once they are released, Beauty will 
spontaneously take command of those faculties, which are her own children, 
and guide them in the paths of Excellence, even though her name be hardly 
mentioned and no prayers be put up for her help. 

Would the churches and chapels co-operate with the schools? It is to 
be hoped they would. Those of them, if there are any, which stand firm in 
the tradition of Calvin and John Knox, and are still weighted with the 
Puritan bias against Beauty as a snare of the Devil, could hardly be 
expected to join in the experiment, though even they might be persuaded to 
consider the flowers of the field more attentively and to throw off, for a time, 
their dismal preoccupation with the wrath of God, But others, less weighted 
in that direction, may reasonably be asked to give consideration to what is 
involved in the definition of the Godhead as a Trinity in Unity of the Good, 
the True and the Beautiful. If they accept it, as most of them probably do, 
will it not follow that the third member of that Holy Triad imposes obliga- 
tions on God’s servants not less essential to their salvation than those imposed 
by the other Two? In treating the Beautiful as the Cinderella of the Values, 
or allowing it to be so treated, is there not something akin to sin against the 
Holy Ghost ? Is there nothing offensive to the Living God, nothing to awake 
the consciousness of sin, nothing to trouble a good man’s conscience in the 
defacement of the countryside by mile-long ribbons of hideous prefabricated 
houses ? A thousand such questions might be asked. We feel sure that the 
churches and chapels, on thinking it over, would answer favourably to our plea. 


Three-quarters of a century and more have elapsed since Matthew Arnold, 
in Culture and Anarchy, warned his countrymen, and the world in general, 
that their fate lay between the two and that, if Culture were given the go-by, 
Anarchy would inevitably overtake us. But his report was not believed, 
Culture was given the go-by, and the Anarchy he predicted is now upon us, 
with more to come, Our own plea, substantially and in principle is the 
same as Arnold’s. Will it get a more favourable hearing ? 

L. P. JACKS, 


OxFoRD, 
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Art the end of the eighteenth century the notion was put about that the best 
kind of government would be democracy, rule of the people. “ Nations,” 
it was proclaimed, “‘can and ought to govern themselves.” What this 
meant was not at all clear, but the notion gained ground steadily. By the 
end of the nineteenth century it had taken root in nearly every national 
mind. Very few even of the most penetrating thinkers saw through the 
illusion. By almost universal agreement democracy came to be regarded as 
an indispensable element of progress. To cast doubt on the wisdom of 
extending the suffrage until everybody had a vote was denounced as 
reactionary. Yet history made it clear that large populations have never 
been able to decide their own destinies. They must, they feel, acknowledge 
some authority which they believe to be a safer guide than their own intellects. 
Over and over again their guides have misled them. The sufferings they have 
endured throughout the ages, and endure still, have been and are due to the 
incapacity or dishonesty, the criminal ambitions, the lust for power, or the 
sheer ignorant folly of their leaders. They may elect them or they may allow 
authority to be seized and exercised without their formal consent. The 
result in either case is much the same. 

In some periods, when those who wielded authority were capable and 
conscientious, they have governed with fair success. Victorian statesmen 
did so during the middle part of the nineteenth century, as the Antonines 
had done between the years 188 and 180 a.p. In neither of these periods was 
any attention paid to the popular will. It could not be said there was any 
popular will. The British masses did not demand the Education Act of 1870 
any more than they had demanded reform of the Corn Laws. Their interest 
in the assumption by Queen Victoria of the title Empress of India was no 
greater than had been shown when colonies were acquired and State activity 
extended and Budgets increased year by year to cover the increased expenses. 
Government was carried on by men of a class to which, in Bagehot’s witty 
phrase, the rest of the nation deferred. 

On the whole, the foremost of these rulers and those whom they drew in 
to share with them the tasks of rulership were worthy of deference. Seldom 
intellectually eminent, they were mostly able and industrious; they had 
trained minds; above all, they had a strong sense of responsibility. Even 
adventurers like Disraeli, slapdash upholders of prestige like Palmerston, 
mentally sluggish aristocrats like Lord Hartington, served faithfully what 
seemed to them to be their country’s interest. Clarendon, for instance, one 
of the best Foreign Ministers we ever had, said he meant to make after the 
Crimean War a reasonable, even a generous peace, instead of pleasing John 
Bull, who would have liked to see Russia humiliated. 

11 
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When rulers are of this type, the masses are content to be ruled. When, 
as more frequently happens, they are bunglers ; if, crazed and corrupted by 
power, they seek selfish aims or pursue lunatic chimeras, then the masses 
suffer ; they themselves come to bad ends; their constructions fall in ruins. 
That is what happened to the short-lived German Empire of Bismarck’s 
making ; it turned out to be held together, not by blood and iron, but, as it 
were, with watery paste and strips of cellophane. The same fate seems 
likely to befall the French Colonial Empire, created by democratic politicians. 

Experiments in democracy began 2,500 years ago. The Greek city-states 
had for a short while some success, but their free citizens were few; they 
were based on slave labour. They fought among themselves, egged on by 
ambitious leaders who mismanaged their affairs, and they perished. For the 
same reason the Roman Republic had to be turned into an empire. During 
the past hundred years the Swiss have made People’s Rule more of a reality 
than it ever was before, but they are a very small nation (only 44 millions), 
The reference to a popular vote of all changes affecting the life of the people 
can be managed easily and without much expense. In Britain and the 
United States this would be both difficult and costly. Nor does there exist 
anywhere else that distrust of authority which among the Swiss borders on 
positive dislike. The nation not only denies power to the men who are chosen 
to manage its business ; it will not let its politicians pose as “ great men.” 
It regards them not as rulers, but as servants of the community, paid to look 
after its public affairs, but not entitled on that account to give themselves 
the airs of rulership, to wear honorific labels, (“‘ honourable,” “* right honour- 


able,” and so on), or to be considered in any way superior to their fellow- 


citizens. 

One reason for this attitude (along with tradition and education both in 
school and by newspapers) can be found in the international guarantee that 
Swiss neutrality shall not be violated. The Cabinet cannot decide between 
peace and war. Ministers have not, as they have elsewhere, the power of 
life or death upon the population, and with it the control of paid fighting 
forces. If British politicians had not that power, they would be deemed 
scarcely more important than county councillors. Swiss politicians enjoy 
no greater consideration than that, which helps to explain why Switzerland 
_ has been able to make People’s Rule work fairly well, in spite of a growing 
trend towards bureaucracy. 

In the Scandinavian States small populations have combined democracy 
with the survival of strictly limited kingship and made it moderately success- 
ful, though neither Norway nor Denmark could save themselves from Nazi 
despotism by armed neutrality on the Swiss model. Nowhere else can 
democracy be said to have justified nineteenth century hopes, though it has 
not, on the other hand, proved nineteenth century fears of it to have been 
well founded. Government has been carried on with about as much (or as 
little) advantage to the mass of people as before. The statesmen who ruled 
Europe as the nominees of sovereigns or ruling groups (land-owners, here- 
ditary nobles, captains of industry, field-marshals of finance) did not blunder 
with such catastrophic consequences as followed the Asquith Cabinet’s 
‘* stumbling and staggering ”’ into the war of 1914—that was the phrase used 
by Lloyd George, one of its members. Nor did they fall into such colossal 
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ineptitude as that of the Neville Chamberlain Government, which first tried 
to appease those whom they afterwards stigmatised as ‘‘ the determined foes 
of everything they held most dear” and then provoked war by offering 
British protection to a country which it was impossible for Britain to protect. 
But while foreign policy was more capably handled before democracy pre- 
vailed, democratic Governments have contributed more to the general 
welfare by social and economic reforms. So, on the whole, the balance is 
about equal. If the seventeenth century Swedish Chancellor, Oxenstierna, 
had lived until now, he would still be telling his son to ‘‘ look round and 
perceive with how little wisdom the world is governed.” 

Some of the advocates of democracy were content to look for a gradual 
increase of wisdom in that direction. They expected that a continuous 
succession of able and honest men would lay proposals before the electorate, 
put them into operation if they were approved, refrain from factious opposi- 
tion if they were rejected. Thus would be revived the golden days when 


** None was for a party, 
Then all were for the state.” 


That expectation has been disappointed. Party warfare has become 
more verbally violent for the purpose of winning votes, though actually less 
real. We speak of “the Party game” and that is correct. The electorate 
has not been sufficiently well-informed or alert-minded to stop futile and 
injurious Party manceuvres; but it has ceased to take much interest in 
them. The belief that the intelligence of voters would rapidly develop when 
all had been to school is no longer active. ‘* We must educate our masters,” 
Robert Lowe (Lord Sherbrooke) said in 1867. Enthusiasts declared that 
schooling ‘“‘in widest commonalty spread” would produce citizens both 
eager and fit to rule themselves. Even now there are some who bravely 
assert that, if children are taught good citizenship, all will be well. What 
we have failed to understand is that education cannot be slapped on with a 
brush, as distemper is applied to the walls of a room. The desire for know- 
ledge,. for intellectual activity, for insight into the problems of life, must 
come from within. It may be encouraged and directed ; it cannot be intro- 
duced from outside. 

Before education became general, direction and encouragement could be 
given to this desire (never experienced by more than a few). The old Scottish 
dominie, for instance, took special pains with clever boys. The others were 
provided with a modicum of necessary information and moral training. No 
attempt was made to raise all to the same level ; no pretence was made that 
a common standard could be imposed, The attempt to do this has made it 
harder for the few who are active-minded to get encouragement and direction, 
while the many, who are given merely a thin coat of what passes for education, 
leave school having acquired little that is likely to be of use to them and no 
mental training at all. A High Court judge put into words what many are 
thinking. ‘* Because a man cannot read or write,”’ said Mr Justice Cassels in 
a ease at Liverpool Assizes, ‘‘ he is not necessarily ignorant. Two hundred 
years ago most people could neither read nor write, but many would say they 
managed things a little better than we do now, though we can all read and 
write.” If the judge had said “‘ some things ” were better and other things 
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worse than they are at present, he would have been right. Every improve- 
ment brings with it a deterioration ; every advantage gained has a drawback 
attached to it. The more closely mass education is studied, the less are 
students of its working and consequences able to hail it, in the accents of 
nineteenth-century reformers, as a panacea for all social ills. 

Along with its benefits it has been accompanied by : 


(a) a vast spread of gambling ; 

(b) petty thieving and destructiveness on a scale hitherto unknown ; 

(c) credulity, which in the newspapers with largest circulations battens 
on astrological rubbish, and makes readers of The Times feel they 
are up-lifted by seeing every day a text among the “ Personal ” 
advertisements. 

(d) the inane frivolity of the popular Press, which has become an enter- 
tainment rather than an instructor, offering vacant minds a momen- 
tary titillation instead of helping them towards a better under- 
standing of life ; 

(e) the immense crowds which watch football and cricket, played not as 
a pastime but as a spectacle, and which fill the cinemas, whatever 
their programmes may be, treating films as an escape, a relief from 
their daily surroundings ; at once a stimulant and a soporific ; 

( f ) the resultant disinclination to take interest in subjects of importance, 
political, religious, economic ; in art or literature ; in matters even 
of every-day concern such as rationing and food subsidies, the cause 
of rising prices, the real value of wages, the import and export 
balance of trade. Professor F. Zweig, after talking to 400 workers 
in England came to this conclusion among others: that scarcely 
any of those who earn about £5 a week pay any attention to politics, 
which they describe as “‘ a tricky business, a dirty game.” They 
** prefer to read about pool and racing forecasts and results.” 4 


All this is not due, as some suggest, solely to defects in elementary and 
secondary County Council schools. The Public Schools contribute to it in 
no less degree. It has recently been stated by a Civil Service Commissioner * 

. that a very large proportion of candidates for Civil Service appointments are 
deplorably low in the scale of intelligence and at the same time insignificant 
in character. Much the same verdict is returned by persons qualified to 
speak about other sections of the community. They report low standards 
both of sense and sensibility. Minds are untrained, emotions crude, interests 
few. 

How many people in any class can be got to discuss such subjects as I 
have listed under (f)? It is true that the English have never at any time 
since the Wesleyan and the Puseyite revivals spoken about religion with any 
freedom. To do so was long ago labelled “ bad form,” even among the 
Anglican clergy. Embarrassed silences, cheeks flushed with annoyance, 
frowning looks, were caused by any remark which suggested that God and 
Creation, heaven and hell, the Fall of Man and his redemption by a divine 
saviour, could be topics for general.conversation. But on other topics there 


1 In Labour, Life and P , Gollancz. 
2 Sir Percival Waterfield, The Times, March 22nd, 1948. 
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was plenty of talk, eager and not ill-informed, Now general conversation of 
any kind is rare. In almost all companies the range of interest is narrow. 
Books are dismissed with “I like it’? or “‘ I don’t like it,’’ without reason 
given. As to current political questions, there may be complaint of dis- 
comfort, inconvenience, hardship; abuse of some measure or Party or 
individual politician. But the grumblers’ information is usually defective, 
their comment shallow. They will angrily break off conversation if their 
statements are challenged. They are not so much wishful to get at the truth 
as to bolster up some prejudice. 

They have been brought up to maintain the right to “ think for them- 
selves,” but they have not been trained to do it. How many in any age have 
ever thought for themselves—or felt any genuine desire to? The human race 
has always lived under authority. So far as one can judge, it seems incapable 
in the mass of living in any other way. During the past half-century or so 
this has been made clearer by events. The failure of any political Party to 
rekindle the fires of enthusiasm lit by Cobden, Bright, Gladstone, Keir 
Hardie, and the “ tide of religious indifference,” lamented by a Church of 
England Commission on “‘ How to advertise Christianity,” has left the British 
people without convictions of any kind to buoy them up. Churchill’s oratory 
performed that service for them during war. Since he threw away his 
influence they have wandered leaderless, The Americans, the European 
nations. are in similar case. Cracks in Western civilisation are becoming 
chasms. 

Few people anywhere have any faith or loyalty, any theory, any hope, 
to give them confidence, to supply them with a sure foothold in place of the 


shivering sands they feel under their feet. They seek refuge in superstitions, 
illusions, absurdities. Some toy with Spiritualism or Christian Science ; 
others listen to Brains Trusts, pathetically expecting to receive enlighten- 
ment without effort; or goggle at the lunacy of British-Israel. Most find | 


> 


existence tedious without the excitement of “‘ having a bit on,” without 
applying to their jangled nerves the thrill of crime-stories in films, books and 
plays ; without gaping over “‘ what the stars say ”’ or slipping half-crowns to 
hole-and-corner fortune-tellers. 

To this pass has the absence of authority, “‘ the right to think for oneself,” 
brought Western civilisation. Until towards the end of the nineteenth 
century an acceptance of dogmatic Christianity and of certain maxims, 
moral, social, political, held society together. These have been submerged, 
The masses respect no authority—unless they belong to the Catholic Church 
or have been enrolled in the ranks of Communism. At the moment these are 
the only two world-wide organisations which offer people who cannot settle 
for themselves their relation to the universe an authoritative creed, explaining 
what that relation is. Having no hold on any set of principles, being unable 
to steady their minds by setting aside the wish to plumb unfathomable 
depths, being consumed by a longing for some sure and certain hope, some 
collection of dogmas which they can confidently embrace, these wanderers 
in a maze of their own creating catch sight thankfully of a thread laid down 
for them to follow. They experience a welcome relief in which the burthen 
of the mystery, in which the heavy and the weary weight of all this unintelli- 
gible world is lightened. The tumult of their spirit is assuaged. They are 
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no longer as sheep without a shepherd. They are not merely given doctrines ; 
they must translate what they are taught into acts. Catholics observe 
seasons, rules, obligations ; submit to penalties; abase themselves before 
authority ; repudiate the power of Reason; admit the right of divinely- 
commissioned directors to control, not only their behaviour, but their 
thoughts. 

Communists are subject to an almost exactly similar regimen. They 
must obey without hesitation whatever orders they receive. If these contra- 
dict previous orders, they are not to question or criticise. ‘* Their’s not to 
reason why.” The devout Communist must revere the Marxian scripture, 
but must allow it to be interpreted for him by the highest-ups and, if they 
decide to depart from strict orthodoxy, he is humbly to murmur “ Their will 
be done.” Any doubts he may feel about persecuting infidels or heretics are 
as easily dissipated as were those of the Papists who slaughtered the Albi- 
genses, and of the Calvinist Puritans who acted ferociously in the spirit of 
the command to “* hew Agag in pieces before the Lord.” 

Parallels are many and close between the Catholics of the seventeenth 
century and Communists of the twentieth. Led by the French Government, 
the former attempted, and for a time were able, in France, Italy, Spain, 
Austria and many of the German States to crush all liberty of thought and 
action. That is now the aim of Communists led by the Russian Government. 
And, just as the Jesuits, at first supported by the Popes, went beyond the 
wishes of the Vatican and disregarded its policy, so the more rigid and 
fanatical Communists, once encouraged by Stalin, have outstripped his zeal 
and abandoned his more conciliatory tactics. 

Communists, taking their doctrine and instructions from Moscow, have 
much in common, too, with the “‘ Saints,” who joyfully accepted authority 
from Geneva. When we read that “the influence of Puritanism brought 
seriousness of thought to thousands, inducing them to restrain their luxuries 
and put vigour into the performance of public duties,” + we are at once 
reminded of Communist devotees, especially the earlier ones, who scorned 
delights to live laborious days, and in deadly earnest practised simplicity, 
even severity, of living. Among the 15 per cent. of the U.S.S.R. population 
who are in positions of command there are certainly some who enjoy to the 
full, and perhaps flaunt, their privileges. But more numerous by far are 
those who live for their work. Without their unremitted application the 
rapid growth of Russian industry would not have been possible. They 
conquer their fear of not knowing what they should think and do by grateful 
acceptance of doctrines imposed upon them and by the fervent discharge of 
any duties to which they may be assigned. So, as a ruling class, they are 
able to dominate the mass of the population, which submits, as it has always 
submitted not unwillingly, to the vigorous exercise of a religion, to authority 
absolute and unafraid. 

There lies the strength of Communism, and there its weakness, as it was 
also the weakness of the Puritan system. For, although mass humanity 
looks always for some authority to follow, the yoke must not be too heavy. 
Demands that are burdensome will not long be borne. Systems of authority 
seldom need to be overthrown. They die of their own defects, as did the 


1G. M. Trevelyan: England Under the Stuarts. 
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Spartan, Puritan, Napoleonic and Tsarist systems. Communism now travels 
the same road. What will happen when it collapses? What form will 
authority next take ? 

One thing is abundantly clear. There must be a Ruling Class. The 
fundamental hypothesis of Marx and Engels—that the masses could become 
** fit for political power ”’ and in reality govern—has been disproved. As an 
acute French Socialist writer, Jean Vannier, puts it : ‘* The political capacity 
of the working classes has revealed itself as a never-ending capacity for being 
‘betrayed ’”’ (by MacDonald, Stalin, Franco, Millerand and other French 
politicians, Tito, Gottwald). The nineteenth century belief in the education 
and eventual rulership of the proletariat has wilted. It is still asserted, but 
without conviction. 

Everyone has a vote, but not nearly all electors take the trouble to record 
it. For every man or woman interested in public affairs nine at least give 
their attention to sport, betting, football pools or purely domestic concerns. 
There is no acceptance of responsibility by the demos, no active consciousness 
among more than a few in any class that the people have the power to direct 
their destinies. ‘‘The government” is blamed or praised as if it were an 
independent organ of control—as indeed governments often are. The bulk 
of all nations are ready and anxious to be ruled. 

Meanwhile the old ruling classes have died out and only as yet in one 
State are there signs of a new one being formed. Industry and the national 
economy in Russia are directed, not by politicians, skilled advocates who 
have made fortunes at the Bar, aged industrialists steeped in private enter- 
prise methods, or Trade Union officials equally hampered by capitalist 
tradition. The men in charge of Soviet production, distribution and exchange 
are mostly young; they are in ability, foresight and vigour equal, if not 
superior, to the best type of manager in Britain or the United States. They 
are independent of the politicians and as a rule contemptuous of them. The 
antics of Molotov, a stupid man, who got to the front as Stalin’s rubber 
stamp and somehow acquired an influence over that weary Titan, provoke 
satirical smiles on the managers’ faces. These antics have not so far injured 
the internal economy of Russia or its foreign trade. Should they do so, 
interesting events would occur. 

Interesting not only because of their effect on the U.S.S.R., but because 
they would probably point the way to a general world development, a new 
experiment in the exercise of authority. Since James Burnham wrote The 
Managerial Revolution eight years ago this probability has been strengthened 
by happenings not only in Russia, but in Britain and the United States. 
Burnham, whose family went to America when he was a child and who 
distinguished himself as a lecturer at Chicago University after being at 
Oxford from 1927 until 1929, began by examining both Capitalism and Social 
Democracy and deciding that the one belonged to the past, while the other 
had no future. He then pointed to the growth of a new social element com- 
posed of the executives and technicians who actually manage industries, 
whether they be owned by shareholders or by the State. 

Until towards the end of the nineteenth century the individual owners of 
mines, factories, iron and steel works, shipyards, potteries, cotton and 
woollen mills, were also the directors of production. Since then ownership 
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has passed to shareholders in joint-stock companies; direction is in the 
hands of paid managers. These managers may have an interest in the busi- 
ness apart from their wages, but they are employees. They have not the 
same outlook as the industrialists who established or inherited family con- 
cerns. They are more impersonal, usually more competent; they con- 
centrate on running their industries efficiently. The time must come when 
all these industries will have been nationalised. Differences of opinion are 
then certain to arise aS to the management of them between politicians trying 
to take control for political ends and the business executives, engineers or 
other technical directors, whose sole aim is to keep up a high level of pro- 
duction. 

In these disputes it is anticipated that most of the Civil service would be 
on the side of the managers, who could probably count also on the support 
of the Air Force, Navy and Army chiefs. So, if the managers, being organised, 
chose to oust the politicians and take over the affairs of a nation, they would 
have an easy win. Thus there would come into being what Herbert Spencer 
predicted three-quarters of a century ago—‘‘a new aristocracy, for the 
support of which the masses will toil and which, being consolidated, would 
wield a power far beyond that of any past aristocracy.” Wells in The New 
Machiavelli gave a glimpse of this possibility. ‘‘ Expert officials must 
develop into a new class, a very powerful class in the community. It may be 
the power of the future.”” And again: “* We have got to pick up the tradition 
of aristocracy and make it work.” 

Aristocracy, the rule of the best, that ideal of all social theorists from 
Plato onwards, suffered, as a theory, when Democracy became fashionable. 
It was supposed to be the opposite of democracy. The word had a bad 
significance because the hereditary “‘ best ’’ were blamed for making a mess 
of government, Very few guides of opinion saw that democracy, if it was to 
succeed, implied the existence of an aristocracy—that is, a section of society 
composed of people with ability to govern. These people must be trained, 
not as the British Public Schools trained boys in order to create governing 
character, nor as the old Universities trained young men on academic lines, 
but for the formation of a governing mind, If the mind is developed so that 
it can deal with problems of government, character will take care of itself. 

Where democracy went wrong from the start was in assuming that anyone 
chosen by the people would be capable of taking part usefully in the dis- 
cussion of public affairs, and that, when a man became a Minister, he received 
some sort of divine afflatus which qualified him to direct those affairs without 
any training or experience whatever. In practice most British Ministers are 
seldom more than liaison officers between their departments and the House 
of Commons, When they say, as some of them frequently do, “‘ I shall take 
this step ’’ or “‘ I have decided,” well-informed persons smile, knowing that 
such decisions are (a) taken by the Cabinet and (b) almost always inspired, 
if not insisted upon, by the permanent chiefs. But this knowledge is not 
general. Few people are aware that officials in the background do nine-tenths 
of the work of the administration and that Ministers like Churchill, Wheatley 
and Arthur Henderson, who made the Admiralty, the Ministry of Health and 
the Foreign Office follow lines of policy laid down by them, are exceedingly 
rare. 
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This is, on the whole, fortunate, since politicians who have forced their 
way to the front are not in general competent to manage the business of a 
nation. Pretending that they are has brought upon the world its present 
distresses. Persuasive talkers are not often effective doers. The problem 
the world has to solve, therefore, if these distresses are to be removed, is : 
How to supply the masses with the authority they both need and wish for ; 
and at the same time to secure capable, modern management of their affairs, 
so that they may be relieved of discomfort, anxiety and the doubt whether 
life is worth living after all ? 

Burnham’s reply to this is that there does exist in civilised societies an 
element which could provide both that authority and that security, This 
element is made up of the managers, the men who effectively control the 
means of production. At present these men do not get a free hand. They 
are obliged to make the shareholders’ dividend their chief concern. They 
may be cramped by the controlling power of banks or financial groups. 
Many of them know how the output of their industries could be increased, 
but are held back from increasing it by the conditions under which they 
work. By what stages they will take hold of the machinery of government 
Burnham did not discuss in his book, but he regards the Managerial Revolu- 
tion as a certainty. He does not advocate it; at times he is inclined to 
dislike the prospect. But if human civilised society is to continue for another 
century or two, (maybe longer) on its present lines, it seems clear to him that 
some change of this character must be made. 

Where, in my judgement, he goes wrong is in assuming that the Managers 
would be rulers of much the same type as those who have from the beginning 
of recorded history imposed themselves on large bodies of mankind. He 
imagines they too would be “ drunk with power”; would seek national 
aggrandisement and prestige; would make war for economic reasons ; 
strive to widen their spheres of rulership, prolong the sway of power politics. 
He foresees the creation of three huge Federations, European, Asiatic and 
American ; he expects constant struggles between them for the enlargement of 
their territories. This seems to me to overlook the differences in mind- 
training and historical background which separate managers of industry 
with a scientific bent and their eyes on the future, from the politicians and 
diplomats who still think in terms of the nineteenth century international 
set-up. 

Only by escape from thinking of that sort can war be made impossible. 
So long as rulers are so deluded as to fancy that “if you want peace, you 
must be prepared for war,” so long will there be war. Lord Salisbury, 
Conservative Prime Minister, predicted sadly seventy years ago that the 
armaments then being piled up would surely be used. Neither his Party nor 
any other paid heed to his warning then; none has done so at any time 
since. Now the big nations are spending vastly more than was ever spent 
before, and vastly more than they can afford, in the same insensate way that 
he lamented. Politicians and diplomatists hypnotise themselves by gazing 
into the past. Managers, accustomed to look ahead, impatient of tradition, 
with a healthy hatred of waste and futile sacrifice, would, when they came 
together round a green table, resolve to reach agreements without finesse or 
fear of unpopularity, with neither threat nor chicanery nor any absurd 
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antiquated nonsense about “national honour.” British, Russian and 
American politicians find it impossible to agree about anything; but when 
economic managers from the U.S.S.R. meet representatives of British trade, 
they are soon able to strike bargains which benefit both nations, 

As to the domestic policy of the Managers, it would probably be a mild 
form of despotic oligarchy, something like that of the Incas in Peru or the 
Jesuits in Paraguay. The ruling element would be privileged, as it is in 
Russia, but no gulf would divide rich and poor. No large accumulations of 
property would be possible. All would be guaranteed a fairly comfortable 
existence on condition that they did their fair share of work for the com- 
munity. Some facade of people’s rule might be erected, but freedom in the 
various meanings which have been attached to it during the past 150 years, 
would be restricted. First, the word meant freedom from State interference 
(laisser-faire). Then it came to denote what that shrewd observer, C. F. 
Adams (not the least distinguished member of a famous family) called the 
freedom of ‘‘men at the head of vast combinations of private wealth to 
declare war, negotiate peace, reduce Courts, legislatures and sovereigns to an 
unqualified obedience to their will; to disturb trade, agitate the currency, 
impose taxes.” Next freedom came to mean the curbing of these men’s 
power and the right of individuals to live as they pleased, without regard for 
the common interest, so long as they did not openly deprive others of that 
right. 

Managerial government would make the common interest its guiding 
principle, while carefully safeguarding its own privileged position. But the 
governed would have very little liberty to decide what that interest was. 
The basic axiom of the system would be that trained administrators could 
settle this and other problems arising from it far better than politicians 
without any training and with an attachment to Party often so strong as to 
influence them, unconsciously perhaps, more than a desire for the general 
good. It may be argued against this that the highly-placed Civil Servants 
who already do nearly all the work of administration are not fertile in sugges- 
tions for improvement. But they are seldom encouraged to make any, and 
further their training has been of the literary, classical or abstrusely mathe- 
matical kind, not practical, bound down to realities, as that of managers 
must be. 

As for the objection that such administration might quickly harden into 
bureaucracy, oppose changes, stifle new ideas, it should be remembered that 
the Webbs, who were all for fresh and independent thinking, believed firmly 
in the possibility and the advantages of government by experts. Their 
impact on the mind of the last two generations was incalculable ; it may be 
not less noticeable on generations to come. 

HAMILTON FYFE. 


East DEAN, 
NEAR EASTBOURNE. 





THE THREAT TO ACADEMIC FREEDOM, 


REGINALD LENNARD, M.A., 
Reader in Economic History, University of Oxford. 


Tue totalitarian purge of the Charles University of Prague on the very eve 
of its sixth centenary was a rude shock to all who value freedom of thought 
and the studies of good learning. In crude and destructive intolerance it 
appears to have surpassed the notorious onslaught which James II made 
upon the liberties of Magdalen College, Oxford, and comparison with the 
methods of Hitler and Mussolini was inevitably suggested. It was all so 
blatant indeed that one can hardly think of any manifestation of totalitarian 
barbarity of which it might be said with more confidence that such a thing 
could never happen here. Yet it is always unwise to regard the sins of the 
publican with the eyes of the pharisee. The waves of feeling and opinion 
which give momentum to the larger movements and tendencies of human 
history are not stayed by political frontiers or excluded by the bulk-heads of 
an iron curtain. And there is insidious peril in the rise of waters that seep in 
silently without the warning crash of breakers on the rocks. 

Everywhere the present discontents tempt men to snatch at remedies 
that seem to promise immediate relief, as one afflicted with a toothache may 
risk a strong and deleterious drug. Hence an inclination to favour short 
cuts with small regard for principles or ultimate consequences. Everywhere 
society is beset with urgent and baffling problems which demand expert 
knowledge and the highest powers of the intellect for their solution. Hence a 
flattering tendency to seek the aid of the universities. 

In this country the tradition of freedom is too deeply rooted ‘for there to 
be any real danger of universities being required by the government to conform 
to a pattern of political orthodoxy. Perhaps even here it is not impossible 
that appointing boards within a university may in a hasty and ill-considered 
impulse forget that the need of excluding communists from government work 
involving secret knowledge vital for national security is no reason for regard- 
ing communists as ineligible for university posts. Yet the danger that 
appointing boards may take such a line is “ only a little one,” like the ille- 
gitimate child of Midshipman Easy’s nurse, and it is to be hoped that, like 
that engaging infant, it will be short-lived. In other directions, however, the 
threat to academic freedom is serious. And though the will of the private 
benefactor is sometimes allowed to interfere too much in the determination 
of university policy—for example, in so far as his zeal for a particular branch 
of study, joined to a generosity commensurate with that zeal, may disturb 
the balance of studies in general—there can be no doubt that the real danger 
lies on the side of public authorities, and, in particular, of the State. British 
universities have, it is true, no cause to fear the State as policeman. But 
they have good reason to fear it as patron and paymaster. 
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State-aid has come to stay. It is inevitable. Even before the war it had 
become clear that even the best-endowed universities could not fulfil their 
true function without large grants of public money. On all hands, however, 
it was frankly and honestly acknowledged that the assistance required to be 
hedged about with safeguards, lest it should in any way impair the liberty of 
universities to seek and impart knowledge in their own way. But now, while 
rising costs have enormously increased the need of assistance, the pressure 
of other needs, arising from the difficulties and problems of the time, seems 
to be producing, if not blindness, at least some dimness of sight in regard to 
the indispensable requirements of academic freedom. 

Academic freedom means a good deal more than the freedom of university 
teachers from summary dismissal on political grounds. It means not only 
freedom to decide who shall teach in a university, but also freedom to decide 
who shall be taught there. It means freedom to choose the subjects that 
shall be taught and to determine the balance between the claims of teaching 
and research. It means freedom for the individual researcher to select the 
subjects of his investigation. And it means that all these freedoms must be 
secured, not merely as legal rights, but as economic possibilities. 

That the universities of Great Britain are still free universities—as fully 
free as any universities have ever been—no one can deny. The dangers that 
threaten them may easily be exaggerated. There is no immediate cause for 
alarm. But there is need for vigilance. The waters which would drown our 
liberties, if they were allowed to rise unchecked, are here and there beginning 
to seep in. 

No one could feel it unreasonable that, as part of the Government’s 
scheme for completing the higher education of men and women demobilised 
from war service, universities were required, as an emergency measure, to 
reserve a certain proportion of places for such students, provided they were 
in the judgement of the university authorities “up to standard.” But it 
was not a little disquieting to read in The Times of March 22 the report of 
some remarks made at a conference in Oxford by the First Civil Service 
Commissioner, Sir Percival Waterfield. Having expressed grave dissatis- 
faction with the quality of candidates from the universities who had recently 
been interviewed for the Civil Service, he went on to suggest that “‘ the 
Nuffield Trust or some similar body should set up an investigating com- 
mittee,” which should “seek the co-operation of the schools in selecting 
candidates for university education.” Sir Percival’s remarks attracted much 
attention at the time and his strictures upon the men produced by the 
universities were the subject of a debate in the House of Lords on May 26. 
It is clear that the failures of which he complained were not failures in the 
Civil Service but only failures to pass the novel tests that are now being 
applied in the selection of candidates for that service. Since the value of 
these tests remains to be proved and the striking divergence between the 
grading in which they result and that reached by well-tried methods seems 
on the face of things to justify serious doubts of their suitability, the con- 
fidence which the First Commissioner feels in his own methods is not a little 
surprising. But it is shocking as well as surprising to find that an experienced 
Government official has so little regard for the importance of academic 
freedom that he can consider so flimsy a case to be sufficient ground for 
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impairing it, It is possible that in the necessarily abridged report of his 
address Sir Percival Waterfield’s recommendations appear more drastic than 
he intended ; but we must take them as published, and it certainly looks as 
if he would light-heartedly deprive the universities of this country—as 
regards some of the students at any rate—of the right of determining who 
shall be taught there. Nor is this all. On June 3 the Minister of Education 
announced the appointment of a “‘ working party ” to advise the Government 
on the future of State scholarships ; and of the fourteen persons entrusted 
with this task only two are representatives of the universities.1 As The 
Times remarked in a leading article on June 9, “ it is difficult to understand 
the reasons for this strikingly low university representation on a working 
party concerned with university awards.” No doubt the universities would 
have the right to reject a candidate for admission even if he had been awarded 
a State scholarship, but this safeguard is more apparent than real, for, as 
The Times pointed out, universities in the future “ will be more and more 
peopled by students financed by State and local authority awards, and the 
need for the universities to have firm influence over the machinery of selection 
is evident.” 

As regards the curriculum of the universities, there is without doubt no 
fear of interference in the way of compulsion. But even here familiarity with 
emergency measures which were amply justified during the war may dim 
our perception of what freedom really implies. During the war the uni- 
versities very properly co-operated with the Admiralty, the War Office and 
the Air Ministry in devising special courses of study to meet the needs of 
their cadets. It was an excellent arrangement—in time of war. But it is a 
very different matter when it is whispered—as it has been whispered recently 
—that more money will be forthcoming from the University Grants Com- 
mittee if only the University of Oxford will make a large permanent change 
in its scheme of studies and set up a new honours school of a nature which 
suggests that the requirements of the Foreign Office have something to do 
with the proposal. ‘ 

Then there is the question of research—freedom to determine the balance 
between teaching and research and freedom for the individual researcher to 
choose his line of investigation for himself. These freedoms also are threat- 
ened, though mostly so indirectly that the danger is very easily overlooked. 
To expand university education—to increase the outrageously low number 
of persons who ordinarily receive a university education in this country— 
these are among the most admirable schemes of our post-war planners. But 
if the expansion is pushed forward too quickly—if pressure is put upon the 
universities to take in more students before more teachers of the required 
standard are forthcoming—then freedom to determine the balance between 
teaching and research will disappear. Research will be crowded out. The 
teachers will have no time for anything but teaching. 

Of course the planners are not blind to the importance of research. Far 
from that. The endowment of research occupies a large place in all the pro- 
grammes, But it is not enough to create posts for researchers. Academic 
freedom must include the freedom to decide how far there should be a division 
of labour between teachers and researchers, and how far it is good both for 


1 I believe that one additional university representative has since been appointed. 
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teaching and research that the individual should be able to divide his time 
between the two activities. Finally, freedom of inquiry means freedom to 
choose the objects and direction of investigation. That is essential. Yet, 
surprising as it may seem, it is just here that danger seems most imminent. 
No one dreams, indeed, of forbidding inquiry into anything. But freedom 
is more seriously impaired by direction than by prohibition. If you tell a 
man that he must not go down a certain road, all other roads will still remain 
open to him and he can choose between them as he pleases. But if you 
require him to take any particular road, his freedom has gone. And though 
in this matter of research there is no danger of compulsion in any crude sense 
of that term, there is real danger of economic pressures that amount to some- 
thing very like compulsion. It belongs to the true function of a university 
to promote the advancement of pure science—to extend the bounds of 
human knowledge in every direction in which the eye of scientific curiosity, 
peering into the darkness, can discern an opportunity. Yet we sometimes 
hear the plea that this or that laboratory should receive better equipment 
because it is doing “‘ important Government work”; and the peril that 
lurks in that kind of thing seems to be ignored. ‘It is much the same with 
historical research. A considerable amount of public money is being spent 
on such research. But, as Professor Galbraith has recently indicated in his 
inaugural lecture as Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford, the 
allocation of these grants between different branches of history bears little 
relation to the views of historians upon the relative value and promise of 
different lines of investigation.1 The research is planned, not by historians, 
but by Government departments. The universities are not indeed directly 
concerned, for the work is being done in Government departments and for 
Government departments. But indirectly the universities are very much 
concerned, for some of their most distinguished professors are being employed 
upon these tasks. And academic freedom is surely impaired if the need of 
increasing his income compels a great scholar to undertake work that is 
chosen for him by others, so that the scope and direction of his researches is 
determined not so much by the bent of his own mind as by. what a Govern- 
ment department thinks it well to have investigated at a particular time. 
To what conclusions are we brought? There is nothing at all sinister 
about these developments. The State is nothing if not well-intentioned. Its 
actions, however inimical to academic freedom in their tendency, are not 
inspired, in the smallest degree, by any conscious hostility to such freedom. 
Fundamentally, the trouble is that the minds of men are so much occupied 
with the urgent problems of the hour that other considerations are liable to 
be forgotten, while many of those who direct policy are too busy to think 
things out and are therefore inclined to grasp at a handy palliative when 
what is wanted is a much more far-reaching remedy. Near the root of many 
of our difficulties there lies the hard fact that we are trying to manage the 
immensely complicated affairs of the modern world with scarcely any addition 
to the number of learned professions that were in existence, say, at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Hence comes at once the tendency to 
look to the universities for aid and a certain dissatisfaction with university 
curricula. Yet we do not expect the universities to turn out trained lawyers 


1 'V. H. Galbraith : Historical Study and the State: An Inaugural Lecture, pp. 16-18. 
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or trained doctors or dentists, and fully recognise that in these cases prolonged 
professional training must be superimposed upon the education which the 
university provides. It is surely on the lines which experience has shown to 
be most suitable for these professions that schemes of training should be 
devised for the new learned professions that we need to have developed— 
among which that of expert in foreign affairs is not the least important. But 
further, it is the urgency of present problems that is tending to obscure the 
ideal of what a university should be, so that we are inclined to forget that its 
essential function is not to do jobs of useful research or to train people for 
specific professions, but to educate its students as men and citizens and to 
work in full freedom for the advancement of knowledge in general. ‘* The 
world is too much with us”; and we shall, in the long run, “‘ lay waste our 
powers,”’ if we think too much of the immediately useful and of present needs. 
It is the part of a university to “‘ serve the future hour.” 


OxForD. REGINALD LENNARD. 





A COMMENT ON CHURCH STATISTICS FOR ENGLAND 
SIR CHARLES ARDEN-CLOSE, K.B.E., C.B., Sc.D., F.R.S.! 


To the Editor of the HissERT JOURNAL. 


Smr,—I think that the figures given in the article by Mr R. D. Macleod, in the 
Hresert Journat for July, 1948, entitled ‘“‘ Church Statistics for England,” require 
some correction ‘so far as the Church of England is concerned. He takes 1939 as 
a specimen year, and there is no need to quarrel with this choice. He points out 
that the number of Easter communicants in England, in 1989, was 2,892 thousands. 
He adds, ‘‘ We must take into account the total population of England at the time, 
which was about ’’ 39,220 thousands, and he goes on to say that “ if we assume that 
the present position is substantially the same as it was in 1939, the genuine members 
of the established Church in England amount to hardly more than 6 per cent. 
of the population”: that’is, he takes the proportion 2,392 to 39,220. 

But, whereas he includes all the children in the total population, most of them 
were necessarily absent from the number of communicants, for no child may come 
to the communion until he or she has been confirmed. This rite, I suppose, usually 
takes place between the ages of twelve and sixteen, and we might take fourteen 
as an average age for confirmation. Now, these children, up to the age indicated, 
not only did not come to the communion, but could not come, and to get a true idea 
of the proportion attending we should only consider those who could attend. We 
must, therefore, find out how many persons there were in the population of England 
in 1989 who were fourteen years of age and over. _ 

A small calculation will show that there were about 8,240 thousand children 
in England under the age of fourteen, so that the remainder of the population was 
about 31,000 thousand, and the true proportion is 2,392 divided by 31,000, or about 
7-7 per cent. 

I suggest that any satisfactory method of calculating the proportion of the 
population which strictly belongs to the Church of England should take account of 
the existence of this large group of children under the age for confirmation. 

Yours faithfully, 
WINCHESTER. C. F. ARDEN-CLOSE, 


1 One time President of the International Union for the Investigation of Population 
Problems. 





PASCAL’S MEDITATIONS ON SOCIETY. 


W. STARK, M.A., Dr. RER. pou., Dr. guR., 
Lecturer in Social Studies, University of Edinburgh. 


In order to understand the true greatness of Blaise Pascal as a social philo- 
sopher, it is necessary to bear in mind two facts: first, that he was a 
physicist ; and second, that he was a Jansenian. Both these attachments 
would have made it impossible for a lesser man to form a sound idea of 
society. It is the measure of Pascal’s genius that he succeeded in over- 
coming all the intellectual obstacles in his way and won through to an un- 
prejudiced view of social life. 

An intense study of the laws of physics is probably the worst possible 
preparation for a successful analysis of human relationships. The reality 
with which the physicist is concerned is a reality of stable, tangible and 
measurable facts : there is nothing capricious about gravitation and nothing 
contingent about atomic fissure: you are dealing with relative certainties, 
and the mind takes pleasure in the contemplation of these certainties just 
because they are so stable, so tangible, and so easily put into mathematical 
formule. The sociologist has a less promising material before his eyes : 
social facts are difficult to grasp, they are elusive, and they are always 
changing : the mind finds no firm point on which it can rest. But we cannot 
be really happy—we cannot have the satisfying “* sentiment de rationalité”’ 
of which Boutroux speaks—if we are trying to comprehend a reality that is 
‘always escaping us: nothing would make us happier than to find that 
behind the confusing and kaleidoscopic appearances of social life there is a 
set of absolute laws as clear and as reliable as Newtonian gravitation. That 
is the reason why all who have come to sociology from physics are sub- 
consciously determined to argue away the contingencies of social life, and to 
discover a stable framework behind them, without stopping to think whether 
anything can be absolute in the interaction of beings who are fundamentally 
free. We have seen where such preoccupations lead in the life-work of 
Vilfredo Pareto. His Trattato di Sociologia Generale is a masterpiece of logic, 
but it sees men as puppets—as.atoms, if you like, which tend to form up in 
some sort of equilibrium, but which are in no way free to shape their mutual 
relationships. Such a sociology is dead: it disregards the most important 
fact of all, namely, that society is our own work and as good or as bad as we 
choose to make it, Pascal was a physicist, and yet he knew that society is 
the realm of freedom, and not governed by necessity, 

But Pascal did not free himself from the prejudices of physics only, he 
also threw off the prejudices of the Jansenian theology which tended to lead 
him in a similar direction. Jansenism has been called the |Catholic form of 
the Calvinist doctrine. Now, the core of the Calvinist doctrine was the idea 
of predestination, the conviction that the decision which is most vital in any 
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individual existence has fallen long before the individual concerned was born, 
in fact before the foundations of the world were laid, Here again you have 
an influence which was apt to undermine the belief that. is so fundamental 
to a sound sociology, that men build up their common life in freedom and 
responsibility. Calvinism has helped to create the atmosphere in which 
science has flourished like the green bay tree, but it has obscured the fact 
that we are able to work out our own salvation by developing the great 
virtues of social life. Pascal went through this influence; something of its 
flavour continued to hang over his thought; but he shook off what would 
have been mortal to his social philosophy, the assumption that human action, 
and human interaction in society, is not free. There is, he says, an essential 
difference between inanimate creation and ourselves. ‘* All bodies, the 
firmament, the stars, the earth and the kingdoms thereof are not comparable 
to the lowest mind for the mind knows all these and itself, but the body 
knows nothing.” (1) You cannot treat the coexistence of knowing and willing 
beings in the same way as the coexistence of inert masses; sociology must 
keep clear of the modes of thought which are so successful in physics, in 
spite of that success, Society is a different sector of existence and demands 
a different approach. Pascal contrasts the “esprit de finesse”? with the 
“esprit de géometrie,” that is, the method of the physicist with the method 
of the sociologer. ‘ It is rare,” he says, “* that mathematicians are practical 
men, or that practical men are mathematicians, because mathematicians wish 
to treat practical life mathematically.” (2) They try to whittle everything 
down to syllogism-making, but that is not possible in the field of social facts 
because the necessary premises of exact reasoning are not given, or, at any 
rate, are not easily discernible: they are too nice and too numerous for us 
to make anything of them, because every social fact is the result of millions 
and millions of independent and yet somehow interdependent actions, of 
which every one has some influence on the final effect, but we do not know 
how much. In sociology we have to rely on the intuitive mind which sees 
and appreciates many things at a glance, and draws its conclusions by a kind 
of instinct rather than by a formalised chain of reasoning. 

Now, if we survey social reality without prejudice, what do we see? We 
see two contradictory facts : on the one hand, our inner experience tells us 
that we are free ; on the other, our outward observation proves to us that 
there is a social system in which we are embedded, in spite of our freedom. 
How can this paradox be solved ? The socialising agency must be within us 
and outside us at the same time. This is, of course, the fundamental problem 
of all sociology. Pascal’s solution is ingenious: it is an anticipation of the 
principles of the most vital school of modern sociological thought : men like 
Cooley and Sumner, to whom we owe so much, have only elaborated what 
he has Jaid down in a score or so of disconnected fragments. Habit, he says, 
is the socialising agency. Through habit we are free and tied at the same 
time. No philosopher has ever summed up his fundamental conviction more 
brilliantly than Pascal when he said that custom is our second nature, while 
nature itself is probably no more than our first custom. (8) 

This phrase is, of course, to a certain extent a play upon words, But it 
is ineomparably more than that. By calling custom our second, or rather our 
social, nature, Pascal did not only introduce a splendid metaphor into the 
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discussion, but he also indicated a fundamental truth. His antithesis shows 
both the similarity and the contrast between the order of nature and the 
social order. Take the similarity first. The development of custom is 
natural in the strict sense of the word in that it brings back into our life of 
freedom and contingency something of the fixity of the physical laws, some- 
thing of the orderliness which prevails among the creatures that are not free. 
Thus custom takes the place in the higher creation which in the lower creation 
is occupied by such principles as gravitation and instinct. ‘ In children 
natural principles are those which they have received from the habits of their 
fathers,” says Pascal, ‘‘ as hunting in animals.” (4) You see, the parallel is 
perfect. But, on the other hand, there is this decisive difference that while 
the drive to hunt is inherited in animals, the natural principles on which 
humans base their activities must be laboriously inculcated by habituation, 
that is, education, and that shows that the fixity of the social pattern is not 
identical with the fixity of the ways of nature, but only faintly comparable 
to it. It is a fixity underlaid by freedom, a fixity which is in no sense opposed 
to contingency. As Pascal puts it, a different custom will produce different 
natural principles, as we can see amply in experience. (5) “‘ The feelings and 
the understanding are refined by society, and they are perverted by society. 
A good society will refine them ; a bad society will pervert them.” (6) There 
is hardly any social system which men could not produce simply by accepting 
an appropriate set of habits. ‘‘ There is nothing,” according to Pascal, 
‘‘ which we cannot make natural, and nothing natural that we cannot 
lose.” (7) If it is argued that the freedom of society does not go so far, and 
that ‘‘ there are some natural principles ’—principles pertaining to our fixed 
animal nature—‘ which are ineradicable by custom,” it must be answered 
that there are also ‘‘ some customs opposed to nature which nature has failed 
to eradicate.” (8) In any case, it is foolish to assume that the social pattern 
rests on any kind of physical law. Most people would argue that the love of 
children for their parents is natural, not only customary, because we observe 
a similar tenderness among the beasts. Pascal realised that such talk. is 
loose. ‘‘ Fathers fear,” he says, “‘ that the natural love of their children 
may be effaced.” (9) It could never be effaced if it were natural in the 
sense of inborn and instinctive. But it is not inborn and instinctive: it 
is habitual and customary, and it is natural only in so far as habit and 
custom imitate nature and prolong the efficacy of the true natural law into 
the human sphere where, strictly speaking, nothing is law but men’s free 
will. 

This explanation of the social bond makes it easy for Pascal to account 
for the great diversity of social forms, a phenomenon which has puzzled all 
who—like Pareto—have attempted a mechanistic interpretation of social 
life. A mechanism is just a mechanism: it ought to be at all times and 
places the same. But customs are notoriously changeable. Pascal observes 
that the Swiss are offended when they are called noble, and that they insist 
on their plebeian origin when they seek election to any public office : (10) in 
France all that is different : men wish to be called noble, and they emphasise 
that they have come from a good family if they want to make themselves 
heard in polities. Different “‘ natural principles ’’ prevail in the two countries. 
And why ? Simply because their traditions are not the same, and tradition, 
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or custom, or habit, or convention, call it what you like, is the groundwork 
and the informing and inspiring principle of any society. 

In the changeability of custom, then, consists the freedom of man in 
society. But is man free enough to shake off custom itself, and to base social 
life on a radically different principle ? Pascal takes this interesting question 
up and gives a negative answer to it. There are, on paper, two alternatives 
to custom: complete liberty, and complete submission to justice. Either 
would be impossible in practice. If man would found the economy of the 
world which he undertakes to govern on the caprice of each man, Pascal says, 
all would be confusion. (11) As we have no social instinct in our mental 
make-up, there would be nothing to hold us together, if we disobeyed the 
commands of custom. Nobody was so painfully aware as he that behind the 
smooth flow of everyday social life there lurks the danger of anarchy, an 
ever-present threat in a world of beings who have the most glorious and dismal 
gift Almighty God can bestow on any of his creatures, namely, self-determina- 
tion. Pascal’s social theory forces him into an extreme conservatism. ‘‘ The 
most unreasonable things in the world,” he says, the most unreasonable 
customs, ‘‘ become most reasonable ” and should be accepted “* because of 
men’s unruly lives,” that is, men’s hidden tendency to go to extremes. (12) 
What is less reasonable than to choose the eldest scn of a queen to guide the 
ship of state? We would never choose the passenger who comes from the 
best family as pilot of any other vessel. Such a thing would be ridiculous, 
yet in political life we have no other alternative. What will happen if we 
try to select the most virtuous and able man to the royal office? Each one 
will assert that he is the most virtuous and able, and in the end all will fall 


to blows. (18) Custom has obviated this danger. It has connected the 
succession to the throne with a quality which is beyond doubt. ‘“ This man 
is the king’s eldest son. That is clear, and there is no dispute. Reason can 
do no better, because civil war is the worst of all evils.” (14) Will it be said 
that the accident of birth may place the crown on an empty head? ‘“ The 
evil to fear from a fool who succeeds by the right of birth is neither so great 


nor so certain’ as civil war.(15) Wayward and ill-disciplined creatures 


that we are, unable to use our freedom without abusing it, we must fall back 
on established custom if we want to avoid the dissolution of society. 

But not only freedom would lead to the destruction of social life; an 
attempt to impose justice would have the same dire effect. Everybody has 
a different idea of what is just, and nobody could get his fellow-men to 
accept his particular brand of-reason and equity. The outcome would again 
be civil war and mutual extermination. Yes, if we knew true justice— 
absolute justice—everything would be different. The splendour of it would 
overwhelm and subject all nations and all individuals. (16) But we do not 
know what true justice is: we could never hope to agree on its principles. 
So we have again to fall back on established custom because we cannot 
conceive anything better. ‘‘ Certainly,” Pascal says, “if man had known 
justice, he would not have established the maxim which is the most general 
of all current among men, that every one must conform to the manners of his 
country.” (17) But as things are, it is custom alone that can create equity, 
for the simple reason that it is so widely received. ‘‘ As fashion determines 
what is pleasing,” Pascal says, “‘ so it determines what is just. Justice is 
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what is established, and consequently all our established laws are necessarily 
held to be just without being examined, because they are established.” (18) 

These considerations, trite as they are, contain practically all we need 
for a satisfactory analysis of the binding power of custom and convention. 
Custom and convention are a half-way-house between the war of all against 
all which is underneath the social pattern, and the perfect society of universal 
love which is above it, in the skies. Modern sociology explains the do’s and 
dont’s on which our communal life rests as a set of working compromises 
which men develop when they try to get along together in a society—working 
compromises which somehow reconcile our inborn selfishness with the desire 
for peace which we experience at the same time. Needless to say, the birth 
of custom and convention, as the fundamental social process, has now been 
analysed in a way incomparably more enlightening than would have been 
possible in Pascal’s day. But the essential fact he knew well enough. It is 
behind one of his most important dicta, namely, that men have drawn 
excellent rules of policy, of morals, and of justice from their very sensuality, 
(19) that is, from their very selfish and unsocial incentives. If, from the 
modern point of view, there is any serious gap in Pascal’s chain of reasoning, 
it is this, that he does not clearly realise why there is not more deviation from 
established custom. It is insufficient to say that the social bond rests on 
custom ; we must add that custom is always backed by social pressures. If 
we break a convention, our neighbours are angry with us; if we break a 
convention which is essential to a peaceful life, they will even punish us, 
either directly, or indirectly through the courts. This point is not clearly 
brought out in the Pensées; yet there are a few scattered thoughts which 
indicate that it was present, somehow or other, in Pascal’s mind. ‘* Sensu- 
ality and power are the source of all our actions,” he says; ‘‘ sensuality 
causes those which are voluntary, power the involuntary.” (20) Surely, the 
word ‘“‘ power” here stands for what the modern sociologist calls social 
pressure, pressure to conform to the established social pattern ? In several 
other passages Pascal connects this word ‘“ power” with the term 
‘“* majority ”: ‘ The way of the majority is the best way because it is plain 
and has power to make itself obeyed.” ‘‘ The sole universal rules [of action] 
are the laws of the country . . . and the law of the majority. . . . And this 
comes from the power which is in them.” (21) Pascal obviously realises that 
even the unexpressed will of the people at large is a kind of law, just like the 
law administered by the courts, because there is, in the last analysis, the same 
pressure behind both, namely, the insistence of the community that it be 
obeyed. In these fragments we see Pascal at the brink, as it were, of one of 
the constituent ideas of modern sociology. He probably did not realise the 
importance and the fertility of the thought he was forming, but he is only 
the more to be admired for it. A true genius alone can afford to waste an 
epoch-making idea such as this ! 

What Pascal certainly realised was that the fundamental idea of his 
social theory could be easily applied to all the concrete institutions which 
make up our everyday reality. He himself instances property, the best 
example he could possibly have chosen. What is property? Is it in any 
sense of the word natural? Certainly not. It is essentially a convention. 
“ The exclusive preoccupation of men is to gain wealth,” Pascal says, “* yet 
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they have no title to show that they justly possess it but human caprice.” 
*“** This is my dog’ said a few street urchins, ‘ that is my place in the sun- 
shine.’ Here is the beginning and the archtype of the usurpation of the 
whole earth.” (22) What Pascal means in this passage which foreshadows a 
much more famous one in Jean-Jacques Rousseau, is that a wilful claim such 
as this must have been the first origin of the whole institution, the suggestion 
as it were out of which it has grown. When everybody began to talk and to 
feel as the street-urchins who appropriated a stray dog, when everybody 
decided to keep what he held, and to keep away from what others were 
holding, property was born. It was and is a habit tacitly agreed upon to be 
respected. If he had only pointed out that breaches of this agreement are 
punished by the society in which it is established, Pascal would have left 
little for later sociologists to explain. 

There is one interesting practical conclusion which Pascal draws from his 
social theory, namely, that the half-educated are the greatest danger to any 
community. The dumb multitudes and the true sages agree in this that 
they willingly submit to the dictates of custom and convention. There is 
deep wisdom in the prejudices of the people, although they do not know it. 
The masses are awed by pomp and circumstance. They respect a nobleman 
and a rich man because he is well clad. If they imagine, as they probably do, 
that fine clothing is somehow a sign of merit, they are of course mistaken. 
But their mistake is salutary to society because it ensures social harmony. 
** How rightly,”’ says Pascal, ‘‘ do men distinguish by external, rather than 
by internal, qualities ! Which of us two shall have precedence ? Who will 
give place to the other? The less able? But [in my opinion] I am as able 
as he is. We should have to fight about the matter.” Servile natures, if 
they grant the higher classes precedence, act wisely from an objective point 
of view. “He has four footmen, and I have only one; that is something 
which can be seen ; there is nothing to do but to count ; it is for me to yield, 
and I am a fool if I deny it. So by this means we remain at peace, which is 
the greatest of all blessings.’’ (23) 

It is this vital truth, the realisation that peace depends upon the cheerful 
acceptance of established custom, which the half-educated do not understand. 
They want to reform social life and forget that any change, however well- 
intentioned, will weaken the social bond itself, if it is not introduced with the 
utmost caution and by slow degrees. The radicals of all ages say that ‘“‘ we 
must return to the primitive and fundamental laws of the state which have 
been abolished by unjust custom.” But this, Pascal insists, “is a game 
wherein we are sure to lose everything.” (24) We only destroy but do not 
build, because a set of customs can be discredited quickly by a poisonous 
propaganda, while it takes literally ages to form one. The people who 
always press for reforms without realising the deeper dangers involved hurt 
the very classes they want to benefit. They bring about revolutions, open or 
covert, in which society is shaken in its foundations, and of which the un- 
avoidable outcome is the call for a strong master who will re-establish general 
security. The final result is not less suppression, but more. Unfortunately, 
“‘ the masses easily lend an ear to talk such ‘as this. They shake off the yoke 
as soon as they recognise it, and the great profit by their ruin, and by the 
ruin of those who have too radically probed into the established customs.” (25) 
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This is not a very palatable doctrine but it is only too true. The men who 
undermined the Weimar Republic until it was so weakened that the masses 
could no longer be controlled by a discredited authority, had ample time to 
repent their revolutionary attitude behind lock and key and barbed wire 
when law and order had been re-established by a tyranny worse than the 
first. 

The sage does not have any illusions about the value of outward appear- 
ances, and of the prevailing customs in general, as the lower classes have, 
but he accepts and obeys them all the same because he knows there is no 
working alternative to them. There are several fragments in the Pensées 
which express this sentiment. ‘‘ Do we follow ancient laws and opinions 
because they are sound ? ” Pascal asks, and he answers: “ No; but because 
they are deeply engrained and remove from our midst the apple of dis- 
cord.” (26). The wise man realises what the main problem of society is: to 
bring about that justice and power go hand in hand because only so can 
peace, the sovereign good, be secured. ‘“‘ Justice without power is unavailing ; 
power without justice is tyrannical.” (27) But justice is subject to dispute 
while power is not. “* If men could have done so, they would [most certainly] 
have placed power in the hands of justice,”’ but that being impossible, they 
have been driven “ to place justice in the hands of power,” to guarantee at 
least some form and degree of social tranquillity. And thus “ it is of necessity 
that what is strongest should be obeyed.” (28) Custom is a compromise 
haphazardly grown out of the communal life of men. What more can we 
expect, groping as we do in utter darkness? “ The highest wisdom accepts 
as her own those principles which the imagination of men has everywhere 
casually introduced.” (29) 

If we look from the vantage-point of this social theory on the argument 
of the Pensées as a whole, we can, I think, see through a few enigmatic 
passages which have, so far, remained incomprehensible. It is here where 
this humble paper can perhaps make a positive and original contribution to - 
the understanding of a mind which has already evoked thousands of books 
in all languages of the globe. In a famous sentence which has shocked and 
scandalised admirers as well as adversaries,! Pascal tells the unbeliever how 
he can best bring himself to believe. Imitate, he says, imitate the pious, go 
to church, take holy water, genuflect when you pass the tabernacle, and you 
will succeed in smothering your doubts. (80) In Pascal’s own words: ‘ That 
will make you a fool ’—a fool in the sense in which Saint Paul uses the word 
in his first epistle to the Corinthians —a man who is foolish in the eyes of 
the world, but whose folly is wisdom before Almighty God. Matthew Arnold ® 
tells us that nothing could be more degrading than such behaviour and, 
indeed, such talk. But he did not understand what Pascal meant. Is taking 
holy water and genuflecting before the tabernacle an unmeaning act ? Even 
Matthew Arnold would agree that it is a custom of the Roman Church. But, 

1 The original edition of Port Royal suppressed this passage altogether; Victor Cousin 
only included it with the utmost reluctance and was obviously distressed about it; English 
translators have tried to take the sting out of it by a somewhat inexact rendering, such as 
Kegan Paul’s ‘‘you . . . will lose your acuteness’’ for “cela . . . vous abétira.’’ Only 
Jacques Chevalier in his admirable Pascal (London, 1933) has brought out the fact that 


this passage is one of the profoundest throughout the Pensées. 
2 III, 19. 3 God and the Bible, 1884, xii. 
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as a custom, it cannot be unmeaning. As a custom, it must have in itself 
something of the spirit of the community which has brought it forth—in 
fact, the whole spirit of that community because, as we have seen, a com- 
munity lives only in and through its customs. Religion is a kind of life; a 
life can only be learned by living it, and living it means, in the case of 
socialised life, accepting its customs, Custom is the carrier of the spirit, and 
by custom alone can we enter into it. If there could be the slightest doubt 
that this is precisely what Pascal means in this decisive passage which is so 
often turned against him, and which in truth shows his genius to still greater 
advantage than any other, it would be dispelled by the following fragment 
which must be seen side by side with it: ‘‘ We must not mistake ourselves, 
we have as much that is automatic in us as intellectual, and hence it comes 
that the instrument by which persuasion is brought about is not demon- 
stration alone. Few things are demonstrated. . .. Custom makes. our 
strongest proofs and those which we hold most firmly. . . . It is custom... 
that makes so many men Christians, custom that makes them Turks, 
heathen .. . and all the rest. . . . We must resort to custom . . . in order 
to steep ourselves in belief . . . custom which without violence, without 
art, without argument, causes our assent and inclines all our powers to 
that belief, so that our soul naturally sinks into it.” (81) What Pascal 
says, then, is that by imitating the pious we are not aping them; we are 
not acting as hypocrites; but we are joining a society, the community 
of the children of God, the communion of saints, and the powerful spirit of 
that society will enter into us and insensibly begin to sustain us, because it 
is through custom, and through custom alone, that the life and the thought 
of a society can be communicated to its members. 

In this manner, Pascal’s social theory forms an integral and by no means 
unimportant part in the whole of his system of ideas. We see this still more 
clearly when we turn from his positive sociology to his social critique. The 
rule of custom is indeed incomparably better than the reign of selfishness 
unchecked which would lead to the death of society, but it is not, really good, 
not good in the true sense of the word, because it cannot induce charity and 
sanctity. In a way, of course, the social order is an impressive achievement 
of the human race. We see the greatness of man even in his sensuality, 
Pascal says, because he has known how to extract from it an admirable code 
of behaviour. But, he goes on, after all “‘ the evil root . . . is only hidden, 
it is not removed. Men have indeed used sensuality as best they could to 
make it subservient to the public weal, but this is only a feint, and a false 
pretence of charity, for underneath it all there is just hate.” (82) The 
horrible fact remains that ‘“‘ men have found no way to gratify their selfish 
drives without wrong to others.” (88) Our social life is only so peaceful as 
it appears, because it is so hypocritical. As Pascal expresses it in one of his 
most telling sentences, “‘ human life is just a perpetual . . . interchange of 
deceit and flattery. Nobody speaks of us in our presence in the same way as 
in our absence. The society of men is founded on this universal deception, 
and few friendships would last if every man knew what his friend said of him 
behind his back.” (84) Now, this is not an incidental trait of social life, but 
a necessary effect of our depraved nature. We cannot feel as we should. To 
bring our self-love into the right relation to our social duties, Paseal points 

Vou. XLVII. No. 1. a 
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out, “‘ we must imagine a body full of thinking members, for we are members 
of the whole.” If we understand society in this manner as a, kind of living 
organism, we grasp at once that we should prefer the welfare of the com- 
munity to our own welfare which, after all, is only the welfare of a part. 
“If the feet and the hands had each a separate will, they could only be 
in their order in submitting this separate will to the primary will which 
governs the whole body. . .. The body loves the hand, and the hand, 
if it had a will, should love itself in the same proportion in which 
it is loved by the soul. And love beyond this measure is unjust.” 
But we are not capable of such unselfishness. “‘ We are therefore born unjust, 
for all tends to self.”” ‘To be a member, is to have neither life, being, nor 
movement, save by the spirit of the body, and for the body; the separate 
member, if it no longer sees the body to which it belongs, has only:a waning 
and dying existence. Yet ’—in the case of the human member of the body 
social at any rate—“‘ it believes it is a whole, and as it does not see the body 
on which it depends, it believes it depends only on self and tends to con- 
stitute itself both centre and body.” Here we see one of the most potent 
causes of all the misfortunes that plague mankind. We see it perhaps most 
clearly in the field of international relations. “If the members of natural 
and civil communities tend towards the well-being of the body, these com- 
munities themselves should tend to the welfare of another more general body 
of which they are members.” Needless to say, they do not, and “ this 
inclination to self is the beginning of all disorder, in war, in politics, in 
economy,” and even in every man’s personal life. (85) Thus the regiment of 
habit in society represses hate but does not suppress it, and the best ordered 
human community is no more than a false imitation of charity. 

But custom is not only deeply disappointing as a method of social co- 
ordination because it fails to eradicate selfishness and hate: it has the still 
more fundamental defect that it is vague, uncertain, and even self-contra- 
dictory. Every country has a different set of conventions, and it is impossible 
for us to say which of them is good in any absolute sense of the word. ‘“ Three 
degrees of latitude reverse all jurisprudence,” Pascal writes, “a meridian 
decides what is truth, fundamental laws change after a few years of applica- 
tion, [and] right has its epochs.” Surely, Pascal says with scorn in his voice, 
‘* it is funny justice that is bounded by a stream,” and that makes what is 
‘* truth on this side of the Pyrenees, error on that!” ‘* Theft, incest, infanti- 
cide, parricide, all have found a place among virtuous actions.” Even murder 
of course, as we all know. Pascal asks whether there can be anything more 
absurd than that a man should have the right to kill me because he lives 
across the water and his prince has a quarrel with mine, although I have 
none with him? But we are so blinded that we do not even call this an 
unprovoked crime, but call it a patriotic action. The fact that custom is 
relative makes it impossible for us even to reprove the wicked. As Pascal 
puts it, ‘“‘ men of disorderly lives assert that they alone follow nature, while 
those who are decent stray from her paths ; just as passengers in a ship think 
that the people who stand upon the shore are moving. Both sides say the 
same thing. There must be a fixed point to enable us to judge.” The most 
decisive weakness of the ethics of convention, which is the practical code of 
our societies, is that it provides no such fixed point. “‘ The harbour decides 
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the question for those who are in a ship, but wna can we find an anchorage 
in morals ? ” (36) 

With these words, Pascal leads us to the — problem of human co- 
existence. In his inspiring humility he realised that man cannot solve it by 
his own powers. In fact, it seems to be the curse laid upon us at the fall that 
we must for ever hanker after an absolute justice, and cannot produce more 
than rules of a wretched relativity. Pascal was hardly exaggerating when he 
said that the distance between mind and charity is “ infinitely more infinite ”” 
than the infinite distance between body and mind. It was the realisation 
that all our righteousness is only relative, and the shame of this realisation 
of the truth, which wrung from Pascal’s soul the famous cry of despair and 
hope: “ The rivers of Babylon rise and fall and sweep away. O holy Sion 
where all is stable and nothing changes ! ” (87) Perfect society, he knew, is 
less a problem than a promise : it is the essential promise of the Holy Ghost 
who alone is the fountainhead and the springwell of all true justice. We 
cannot expect to find it down here below where sin contends with salvation, 
but only beyond, in the City of God, which has been opened to us again by 
Jesus Christ. In this land of exile we are but vermin crawling on the face of 
the earth: but, as Pascal says in the magnificent certainty of his faith, “ 
the porches of Jerusalem we shall stand.” 

W. STARK. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


(1) Léon Brunschvicg’s Oeuvres de Blaise Pascal, Vols. XII-XIV (Les Grands Ecrivains 
de la France), Pensée No. 793. The above text is based on Kegan Paul’s English version, 
but deviates from it a good deal. The translation is in no way literal : I have endeavo 


to bring out Pascal’s essential meaning, even if it meant deviating somewhat from his 
words. 


(2) 1. (11) 294. (20) 334. (29) 82 (p. 7). 

(3) 93. (12) 320. (21) 878, 299. (30) 288 (pp. 1538/4). 
(4) 92. (13) Ibid. (22) 436 bis, 295. (81) 2 

(5) Ibid. (14) Ibid. (23) 319. (32) 402, 453, 451. 

(6) 6. (15) 313. (24) 294. (83) 454. 

(7) 94. (16) 294, - (25) Ibid. (34) 100. 

(8) 92. (17) Ibid. (26) 301. (85) 474, 475, 488, 477. 
(9) 93. (18) 294, 309, 312. (27) 298. (36) 294, 383. 
(10) 305. (19) 453. (28) Ibid., 878. (87) 459. 








PASCAL AND KIERKEGAARD. 
THE REV. J. M. LLOYD THOMAS. 


Mucu hostility has been directed recently by humanistic and immanental 
philosophers against the ‘‘ Theology of Crisis,”’ but its rise and dominance are 
easily understood when we remember its background. If it is not to be 
encouraged, even in modified form, then, it should be resisted only with an 
intelligent and understanding sympathy. We may recall that the very word 
“‘ theology ’’ appears for the first time in Plato’s Republic (II, 879A), and, 
what is more relevant, that the theology there mentioned was itself a theology 
of crisis marking a turning-point for the Greek cultural ideal. ‘“‘ It was the 
reversal of the humanistic ideal of the sophists, but at the same time it must 
be called its logical product.” + 
There still remain for us to-day these two humanisms ; one which, with 
Protagoras, makes man the measure, the other which, with Plato, sets forth 
God as the measure. Even when God is taken as the measure, this is usually 
established and interpreted in terms of immanence. Human reason is 
accepted as the supreme authority, and God is reached as the conclusion of 
logical argument. No cleft or discontinuity is admitted to exist in reality as 
presented within the experience of man. God is not seriously sought or 
found in his eternal transcendence. He is not essentially beyond reason. 
There is a stubborn refusal to acknowledge that man cannot discover him 
unless he first discovers man by revealing himself to man. Man’s rational 
discovery is claimed to be God’s revelation. So it is that humanism has 
always tended to evaporate God into “ values” and “ ideas,’’ with the 
result that these break up into conflicts as rival “‘ ideologies.” It is a tale 
well told from man’s own brain and heart, a 
‘** variegated story, in the main 

Lofty, but the unsubstantial structure melts 

Before the very sun that brightens it, 

Mist into air dissolving.”’ * 
Human guilt and personal sin are “errors” and “ deviations.” They are 
not regarded as being so ruinous to the rational instrument itself as to need 
the intervention of the Eternal, as a strictly miraculous and paradoxical 
event in normal history, an event wrought by his own initiation in a central 
act, ‘‘ once-for-all,”’ in Incarnation, Revelation, Redemption, and a regenera- 
tion of man into a new creature. This cannot be known by man’s reason and 
understanding working by scientific and logical methods. It can only be 
believed, and this by the decision of faith arising out of innermost despair of 
any possibility of human self-redemption, believed, that is, by gift of super- 


1 Humanism and Theology, Werner Jaeger, p. 55. Marquette University Press, Mil- 
waukee. 
2 Wordsworth’s Prelude, Bk. I., ll. 224~7. 
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natural grace through self-surrender, repentance, forgiveness and the glad 
yet suffering obedience of love in endless thanksgiving. ‘ 

Any humanism which thinks of itself as capable of establishing by 
** proofs ” the God of Christianity, fails to understand the first: thing—that 
human understanding understands only just enough to understand that that 
God passes all understanding. The attempt to arrive at Christianity by 
means of a rational process may succeed in producing a naturalistic or 
humanistic theism. This however is at best but a preparation, at worst a 
mere synthetic substitute, for faith in the true transcendent God revealed in 
the absolute contradiction of the God-Man which naturalism and humanism 
must regard as absurd. 

Most men given to sincere reflection feel that it is no exaggeration to say 
that the condition of the world to-day is one of a drift into an ethical in- 
dependence which cannot control, still less transfigure, that condition. In a 
final and honest examination we find ourselves in presence of a defiant 
titanism which only too literally “* hopes till hope creates from its own wreck 
the thing it contemplates ’—Glory to Man in the highest, on earth war, hate 
among men. This type of humanism, however exalted, is pitiably impotent 
to arrest the decline and fall of our civilisation into secularism, materialism 
and neo-pagan sensuality. No humanism can cope with this if only because 
of the simple truth that the opposite of sin is not polite behaviour, or good 
morals or virtue, but faith. The world, however, goes on deliberately pro- 
pagating the lie that it is not desperate. It plunges headlong and ever more 
deeply into its own self-induced delusion, in a desperate attempt, optimistic 
in words, pessimistic in fact, to escape the God of Christian faith. It is this 
escape and not faith that is the opium of the people: A brutish totalitarianism 
is being enthroned universally throughout the world amid fanatical shoutings 
and a blood-lust for domination distinguished by heroic grandeur and satanic 
martyrdom. An apocalyptic horror falls upon mankind. ‘And they 
worshipped the beast, saying, Who is like unto the beast ? and who is able 
to war with him?” ‘No man should be able to buy or sell,.save he that 
hath the mark of the beast” (Rev. xiii, 4, 17). 


Two men stand out for us portentously as prophets who announced all 
this with terrifying clarity—Pascal and Kierkegaard. A work of singular 
excellence, so immensely important and brilliantly enlightening that it must 
revolutionise the minds of susceptible contemporaries has recently been 
published. The author died at the age of thirty-seven, in June 1944, before 
publication of the manuscript, but after it had been written, as it would 
seem in some haste, during the anxieties of war-time, and completed while 
the hand of death over-shadowed him. He had all the qualifications for such 
a study; scholarship, sympathy, experience, penetrating understanding, 
balanced critical judgement, remarkable linguistic attainments, and, above 
all, deep and sincere Christian devotedness. He has handed us this astonish- 
ing exposition as a donatio mortis causa and thereby erected for himself a 
lasting memorial which no thinker, believer or unbeliever, can afford to 
overlook. Many volumes have from time to time'been written about Paseal. 


1 Pascal and Kierkegaard. By Denzil G. M. Patrick. Vol. I, Pascal (pp. 233), 15s. 
Vol. II, Kierkegaard (pp. 413), 25s. Lutterworth Press. 
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He arouses periodically spurts of fresh interest and remains an ever-bubbling 
spring of inspiration. Kierkegaard too, in English circles is at last coming 
in spate to his own; but works of surpassing merit in English, apart from 
translations of his own books, may be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
This present full-length study is second to none, not even to Dr Lowrie’s 
great biography. That moving narrative and exposition will not dispense 
us from reading Dr Patrick’s study, nor will this in turn dispense us from a 
continuing dependence on Dr Lowrie’s fine work and on his introductions to 
his many translations. If the responsibility were mine of advising a would-be 
student of Kierkegaard, I should say “‘ Begin with Patrick’s second volume.” 
He had the great advantage of standing on the shoulders of Dr Lowrie and 
of profiting by his tireless labours. 

Space will not allow me even a brief selection of the affinities and con- 
trasts between Pascal and Kierkegaard. It is tempting to deal with their 
divergent use of reason, but I confine myself rather arbitrarily to their 
differing conceptions of the Church. Pascal, despite some persecution, was 
loyal to the authority of the Catholic Church. In the end he abandoned 
controversy, and received the Last Sacrament. Kierkegaard intensified to 
sardonic bitterness his polemics to the last and collapsed while making his 
final ‘“* Attack upon Christendom.” ! He refused the Sacrament at the hands 
of a Protestant minister—a “‘ State official ”—but would have received it at 
the hands of a layman had he been permitted to do so. For Pascal the 
history of the Church, spite of its defects and sins was “‘ the history of the 
truth,” and he protested that he would never cut himself off from the com- 
munion under the headship and authority of the Pope. For Kierkegaard the 
history of the Church was the history of the deepening degradation of 
Christendom. When the followers of Gruntvig censured him for forgetting 
the promise that the gates of hell should not prevail against the Church, he 
replied, 

“‘ this promise does not help us in the least, for the twaddle we are living 
in, as though that is what it means to be a Christian, is not at all what 
Christ and the New Testament understand by being Christians. Venture 
out so decisively . . . in order to become a Christian, and then... 
thou wilt thereby come into conflicts with the devils and the powers of 
hell (which this Christendom of nincompoops does to be sure avoid). 
But then also God the Almighty will not let thee out of His hand but will 
help thee marvellously ; and be thou convinced that the gates of hell 
shall never prevail over the Church of Christ.”’ 2 


Here is evidence enough that Kierkegaard believed, after his own manner, 
in the Church. 

This brings us to the core of his idea which is difficult to expound but 
which is a tremendous challenge to modern theories. These derive chiefly 
from the Pauline metaphor of the ‘‘ Body of Christ.” This cannot be taken 
as more than an imperfect if also fertile suggestion on the nature of the 
unity of the church. To take it with a serious degree of literalism, as is too 
often done, is to make nonsense of it, and blasphemous nonsense at that. 


1 Translated by Dr Lowrie (Princeton University Press). 
2 Attack, pp. 191-2. 
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There is no collective Christ, and Christ is not a collectivity of persons. He 
is himself the person with whom the believer has to do. There is no mass or 
crowd or mob, however exalted and refined into a church-concept which can 
do anything essentially spiritual for the individual soul before God. It may 
arouse enthusiasm and hysterical emotion and thereby produce a hetero- 
suggestive effect on persons so assembled. This crowd-psychology has been 
thoroughly described and analysed. The power of the mob can be a terri- 
fying and devastating horror ; but no mob, not even an infectious revivalistic 
mob, can itself bestow the gift of grace or of faith on the individual. This 
gift is a gift of God in his personal act on the particular person in his concrete 
individuality. It can no more be produced by an assembly or congregation 
than can the ecstasy of a lover’s embrace or the torment of a toothache. 
For others, this begins and ends at best in sympathy. They may rejoice 
with those that rejoice and weep with those that weep. Clearly Christ does 
not depend for his body or being on the members of the church, as if such 
members were severally his eyes, ears, nose, as in the Pauline metaphor. On 
the contrary, the members depend severally on Christ, and find their unity 
not in the Church as a mass-assembly somehow penetrated by a “ head ” 
(itself figured as part of the whole body) which is supposed to enter into the 
remaining organs of the body. This physiological metaphor has been the 
source of a prolific crop of theological errors. It is always dangerous to find 
an analogy between one field of thought and another. An analogy from the 
world of physics by its very distance from the world of spirit would be far 
less dangerous. It may help, if taken as no more than an arresting hint, to 
quote Werner Jaeger’s remark on Aristotle’s teleology. 


““God is one with the world not by penetrating it, nor by main- 
taining the totality of its forms as an intelligible world within himself, 
but because the world ‘hangs’ (prnwar) on him; he is its unity, 
although not in it. As each thing strives to realise its own form, it 
realises for its part that infinite perfection which as a whole is God.” } 


Two types of ecclesiastical unity may thus be conceived ; one which is 
constituted by the penetration of the community, regarded as an organic 
membership of persons, the other which is constituted by the persons of the 
community, regarded as “‘ hanging” fastened to Christ, who is their sole 
and several perfection and their unity. It is this latter conception only 
which can keep the Church from turning itself into a social humanistic 
immanence or pan-Christism. But man will not tolerate for ever being 
driven to the bare choice between secular and ecclesiastical totalitarianism. 
Yet there is no other choice if we recklessly over-work the legitimate and 
helpful Pauline metaphor into a fully developed idea of a ‘‘ mystical Christ ” 
residing in a “‘ corporate Church.” 

For Kierkegaard there was no final community in the empirical Church. 
Community is to be found only in the Eternal Church. The true and “ hidden 
inwardness ”’ of the genuine Christian could be seen of none save God, nor 
could it be guaranteed or certified by any temporal order. The Church on 
earth was unknown but was formed invisibly and secretly of fighting para- 
troopers, struggling and suffering, even unto martyrdom, but loving end- 


1 Jaeger’s Aristotle, 2nd Ed., p, 385, 
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lessly to the end. Only in eternity does real community exist cherished in 
the bosom of the Eternal and Blessed Trinity. This is the Church Triumphant 
eternal in the heavens. 

It is therefore misleading to speak, as even Dr Patrick allows himself to 
do, of Kierkegaard’s ‘‘ atomism.” He was no atomistic individualist. His 
concern was not with individualism but with individuality. He had no 
political or economic “‘ system.” He saw starkly through all the Merlin- 
phantasms of secular and ecclesiastical politics. Certainly he loathed the 
mass, the mob, the crowd, with incredibly sick disgust. But, after his own 
manner, he had compassion on the multitude because he loved his neighbour, 
the man in the street, the ‘‘ common man,” with infinitely tender reverence 
and charity. He heeded and obeyed from the glowing depth of his heart the 
command ‘“‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.”” Here are his tears 
of love, and here the fire of his wrath, his ‘‘ Come unto me,” and his “* Ye 
generation of vipers.” 


“Thou plain man! I have not separated my life from thine ; thou 
knowest it, I have lived in the street, am known to all ; moreover I have 
not attained to any importance, do not belong to any class egoism, so if 
I belong anywhere, I must belong to thee. . . . Thou plain man! I do 
not conceal from thee the fact that according to my notion, the thing 
of being a Christian is infinitely high, that at no time are there more 
than a few who attain it . . . yet nevertheless it is possible for all. 
But one thing I adjure thee, for the sake of God in heaven and all that 
is holy, shun the priests, shun them, those abominable men whose 
livelihood it is to prevent thee from so much as becoming aware of what 
Christianity is . .. shun them. But take heed to pay them willingly 
and promptly what money they should have. ...No, pay them 
double, in order that thy disagreement with them may be thoroughly 
clear: that what concerns them does not concern thee at all, namely, 
money ; and on the contrary that what does not concern them concerns 
thee infinitely, namely, Christianity.” +. 


Truly this man was a stranger in Christendom, an astonished and an 
astonishing foreigner in an alien world. 


J. M. LLOYD THOMAS. 


LLANARTH, CARDIGANSHIRE, 
1 Attack, pp. 287-8. 
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JESUS OR PAUL? 
IN CONTINUATION OF GOSPELS AND EPISTLES. 
RAY KNIGHT, 


Late Judicial Commissioner in Sind. 


Two conflicting theories of Christian origins were noticed in a recent issue of 
this Journal, the one ascribing our religion to the Gospel Jesus, the other to 
St Paul. Christianity must have had a founder, and in prevalent opinion its 
extraordinarily swift success cannot be explained except by supposing that 
the Gospel story is substantially true. It is absurd to call it myth; who 
could have invented it, and with what imaginable object? Jesus must 
have been a man of such tremendous personality that they who saw his deeds 
and listened to his teachings came to think him incapable of death, and the 
belief sprang up, confirmed perhaps by psychic phenomena as we call them 
now, that he had risen from the tomb. But the theory is open to serious 
objection. The Gospel story certainly did not assume its present shape till 
after Justin Martyr’s time, and with one vague exception no writer of the 
saeculum obscurum bears witness to the Galilean prophet. Nor has the nature 
of religion or its mode of teaching been taken into account, and the question 
must again be asked, is the Gospel story biography or muthos, ‘ Word’ of 
God? There may be some other explanation of the swift success. 
Antiquity was the age of religion, cult of the ego, personal and private ; 
modernity is the age of science, cult of the environment, impersonal and 
public, and full allowance must be made for this contrast between the present 
and the past. Religion is concerned with consciousness and conduct, science 
with experiment and fact. The one appeals to interior emotion, the other to 
‘external observation, the one sets high store by chastity and honour, the 
other hardly knows the words. Matter is divisive and science has no method 
but analysis, but mind is unitive and religion essentially synthetic ; “* holding 
together, binding back,” she creates society and insists on seeing in the 
Universe a design which the other contemptuously denies. Science ministers 
to comfort and convenience, religion despises such amenities ; science fosters 
health and pleasure, religion counsels subjugation of the flesh. In short, the 
one aims at conquering Nature, the other at conquering human nature, and 
which pursuit is the likelier to benefit our race hardly need be asked.? 
Science welcomes to her classrooms all who choose to enter, and mystery 
in any deliberate sense is her abomination, but religion is resolutely secret 
1 Hissert JOURNAL, July 1947. 
2 “ The [evil] tendencies in our nature are as much facts as the coal beneath a country’s 
soil. We may not be able to change human nature, but the simple record of the past shows 


how much we can change human behaviour and ideals”’: Sir Norman Angell in the 
Listener for December 18, 1947. 
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and mystery quickens in her very blood. Antiquity therefore was secretly 
inclined. Every ancient people centred its religion in the Mysteries and drew 
a sharp distinction between initiate and profanum vulgus ; metaphysical or 
physical, all truth was knowledge of the One, therefore sacred-secret, not to 
be entrusted to the morally unfit,1 but it is thoughtlessly assumed that the 
publicity beloved of the scientific West was equally dear to the religious East. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. Publicity is an innovation born of 
the printing-press and universal education ; secrecy was as natural to the 
ancient wisdom-lover as is advertisement to the modern tradesman. Speech 
was silver but silence golden, and every ancient teacher spoke with strict 
reserve, sometimes even contradicting in public what he taught in private. 
Isaiah and Ezekiel, Pythagoras and Heraclitus, all spoke in parable and 
eryptologue. Silence is safest, said Pindar, God cannot be revealed to the 
multitude, said Plato, Numa taught the Romans to worship Tacita, reverence 
stills the voice, said the Homeric hymn,? Herodotus was pledged to secrecy 
by the Egyptian priests, mortals could not lift the veil of Isis, Christ spoke 
not to the multitude without a parable, Paul reserved the Hidden Wisdom 
to a chosen few, Alexandrian Clement feared to write of arcane matters, 
Origen withheld the truths of deeper import from the simple.4 Silence was 
(and is) enforced by every religious community—‘ be silent, O all. flesh 
before the Lord ” °—and the supreme teacher of Christendom still bears the 
keys that shut before they open. Not one exception can, be found to the 
universal rule, and to suppose that the teachers of religion used plain speech 
and simple language is as uncritical as to credit Moses and the prophets with 
using telephones and ‘ wireless.’ 

The teachers spoke in parable because spiritual truth cannot be expressed 
in words borrowed from the world of sense, and it was the only way to reach 
the common mind. Nursemaids speak in parable when they tell their little 
charges that the big policeman will come and fetch them if they misbehave, 
meaning that they will suffer for their disobedience. Théy are young of soul 
as well as body, and in many cases the psychic immaturity persists throughout 
their lives because a defective sense of values has taught them that science is 
sole arbiter of truth, fact alone is real, only the weighed and measured can 
be trusted. Facts verifiable by present observation are in a sense eternal and 
deserve respect, but things that are said to have happened in the past and 
cannot be repeated stand in an altogether different category. They depend 
on human testimony, always limited by the observer’s opportunities and 
coloured, by his personality, always liable to be impugned by other evidence, 
and it is not the outer facts that matter but the actors’ motives and ambitions, 
known to none but God. What was Luther, devil’s advocate or heaven-sent 
reformer: what was Napoleon, far-sighted statesman or greedy power 
addict : what was Jesus, Son of God or immeasurably great man or insub- 
ordinate Rabbi or (as the Mandeans say) a false Messiah ; which of these is 
history ? Not a twelve-month passes but the stories are re-written, heroes 

1 Except in mathematics and mechanics, our recent scientific progress has been nothing 
but rediscovery of truths and principles familiar to pre-scientific Greece. See, forexample, 
Plato on the ether, Tim. 51a. Empedocles knew more than Harvey about the circulation 
of the blood and its relation to breathing. 


2 v. 478. 3 Strom. i. 1. 
* Cont. Cels., iii. 82. 5 Zech., ii. 18. 
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besmirched or villains whitewashed, and the versions change with every 
chance discovery like the patterns in a child’s kaleidoscope. History is a 
vast Mississippi of falsehood, said Matthew Arnold ; not on so treacherous a 
quicksand can the Church of Christ be built.+ 

Scripture may not always tell us where parable begins and ends. Did 
Christ really curse a tree and drown a herd of harmless pigs? Such acts 
reflect no credit on their author. The Fourth Evangelist never tires of 
pillorying the literalists,? Mosaic tale was allegory to St Paul, and the Jews 
no longer understood their scriptures because the stone-engraven Letter had 
petrified their minds. Parable must be understood, and understanding is 
accordingly commended in the Bible more insistently than any virtue, but 
this necessary gift is hardly mentioned in our catechisms, seldom in our 
learned books, never in our sermons. Literalism is synonymous with mis- 
understanding to this hour, but instead of ranking with the ,seven deadly 
sins, it is made the condition of salvation! It puts the Gospels on a level 
with the newspaper, making them reports of physical event—one might 
almost say, from our special correspondents in Jerusalem—but was inspira- 
tion needed to describe occurrences witnessed by half the population of the 
city ?4 History tells us only of once-upon-a-times, things which if they 
happened can never be repeated, but parable is always true. The Gospel 
parables convince because of their immediacy. They happen here and now, 
time and circumstance do not affect them, nor would it detract by one iota 
from the Gospel story were the date set back a thousand years, the scene 
transferred to India, and Brahmins put instead of Pharisees. Parable is 
ruined by translation into history because it distracts attention from the 
meaning to the story—in Plutarch’s simile, it substitutes the rainbow for the 
sun. Who would wish to learn that the Good Samaritan was a local bagman, 
or the Prodigal a youth named Jedediah and his father a well-known grocer 
of Bethsaida ? Conversely, translation of history into parable lifts it to a 
higher plane, making it eternally instead of ephemerally true ; which is the 
better suited to religion ? Whether or not the events related “ really hap- 
pened ” matters not one farthing. ‘‘ These things never happened—they 
always are,” said the Neoplatonist of his sacred stories, esteeming them the 
sure foundation of religion. There never yet was snake that bit a file or dog 
that dropped a bone to grab the shadow, but the fables are none the less true 
for that. 

History has its value provided that facts be taken in their proper order, 
earlier writings given precedence over later, first-hand evidence preferred to 
second-hand report, and all be construed in the light of contemporary con- 
ditions, but the rules are systematically transgressed in this inquiry. Instead 
of beginning with the older writings, the critic takes the later Gospels first 
and assumes that a tale replete with miracle and mythic features was literally 
meant and literally true. The reiterated warning “‘ this was done that the 
scriptures might be fulfilled ’’ goes unheeded, nor is it realised that the whole 

1 Matt. vii. 26. 

2 Nineteen instances are cited—the literalists are always wrong. 

3 2 Cor. iii. 7, 14; petrified, not blinded. 

“ Mgr. R. A. Knox’s suggestion that only the humanly unknowable is revealed (Why I 


am a Catholic, p. 52) will afford a natural explanation of the discrepancies on points of 
simple fact so common in the Gospels. 
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original belief was Christ risen from the dead, much less that the divine man | 


born of God and human mother, murdered by his enemies, descending into 


hell, ascending into heaven, was venerable muthos, Word of God held sacred | 


by the pagan for upwards of two thousand years. St Paul’s own account of 
his election, telling us how he was separated from the moment of his birth 
that in him the Christ might be revealed, is rejected in favour of a version 
put forward more than a generation later by an anonymous writer who knew 
little about the great apostle and less about the Man of Galilee. ‘‘ I never 
went near the disciples till years after my mission had begun—they did not 
even know my face,” cries Paul, but the historian prefers a tale about 
Damascus and the divinely appointed prophet cured of blindness and bap- 
tised by a junior.disciple. The impassioned ‘* before God I lie not ”’ is brushed 
aside and Galatians dismissed as a pamphlet written in the heat of conflict, 
at a time when “‘ not even an apostle gives an wnbiassed picture of the situa- 
tion.” 1 As for the conditions, a passionately religious age is changed into a 
world of idolatry and vice to which a little bard of brethren preach purity 
and truth, but there is no trace or mention of these brethren in the earlier 
writings. Instead, we read of quarrel and dissension, sects following half a 
dozen different leaders, false apostles teaching things they ought not, ministers 
of Satan masquerading as ministers of Christ avd propagating a gospel so 
abhorrent that even an angel from heaven who should preach it was accursed ?; 
just a little difference of opinion about the uced for circumcision, says the 
critic! The quarrels rise into exacerbated fury, Paul incurs a bitter hatred, 
his letters are falsified, his followers branded heretics, men of high Christian 
character loaded with abuse, and forgery becomes the chosen controversial 
weapon, but no one doubts that barring an accident or two, Gospels and 
Epistles have come down to us exactly as their authors wrote them. The 
Higher Criticism should get itself some other name. 

Error is worse confounded by the use of ancient words in modern mean- 
ings. St Paul insists on almost every page of his epistles that that which he 
reveals is mystery. It was not then a name for something unintelligible or 
undiscoverable but for the trance-experience undergone by men of purity 
and courage in the Eleusinian and other Mysteries.* Thrown into a kind of 
catalepsy (the Biblical “in spirit’), the initiate enjoyed the paranormal 
vision called gnosis or eidesis, a seeing-knowing in which he was privileged to 
witness the transcendent visions described by ancient writers. ‘* There is a 
power of vision in us all whereby if we be turned from dark to light true 
Being may be seen,”’ said Plato * ; Solomon called it knowledge of the holy § ; 


1 New Commentary on Holy Scripture, p. 322. Acts—the Church’s one foundation—has 
not received the criticism it deserves. The task cannot be attempted here, beyond remark- 
ing that Letter-worship has outdone itself in identifying a Unitarian Jew with the author 
of Luke i, 26-ii. 7, and substituting a Council of Jerusalem unknown to any other Christian 
for the quarrel with the elders. What would Luke’s Jesus have said to the murder of 
Ananias and Sapphira ? 

2 1 Cor. i. 12, Tit. i. 10-11, 2 Cor. xi. 18-15, Gal. i. 8, Phil. i. 15-16, ‘* the disobedient 
in Judea, specially they of the circumcision,’’ etc. Rom. xv. 31. 

% Ignorance of these technicalities has gravely affected Christian belief, as in 2 Thess. 
ii. 6, 7, where rd xaréyov, 6 xaréxov, Should be translated the Possessing Power. The 
verb was used of demoniac possession, and the passage explains Matt. xxiv. 15. 

4 Rep. 518c. The visions are described in Phedr. 250-1. Apuleius’ Golden Ass, xi. etc. 
The pure in heart saw God. 

5 Prov.ix. 10. Knowledge here is madda, whence Mandzan, 
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“‘ inborn awareness of the Gods is in our very nature, prior to all reasoning 
and proof,” Iamblichus declared,1 ‘“‘ the Gnostic knew by intuition, not by 
evidence or proof,” said Alexandrian Clement.2 Knowledge in the New 
Testament is always gnosis, never episteme or mathesis, but now that knowing 
has become supposing, the English word has ceased to represent the meaning. 
Gnosis and its verbs should be translated consciousness or mind, feel, realise, 
be aware of, as in Rom. iii. 20, ‘‘ through law consciousness of sin,” Col. iii. 
10, ‘“‘ renewed in mind after the image of him that made him,” Mk. v. 80, 
“* Jesus feeling in himself that virtue had gone out of him,” Luke i. 4, ** that 
thou mightest realise the certainty,” 2 Cor. xiii. 5, “‘ are ye not conscious in 
your own selves that Jesus Christ is in you?” St Paul contrasts this imme- 
diate awareness with ordinary knowledge; ‘‘ what man knoweth human 
things save by the human spirit in him? Even so, no man knoweth divine 
things save the divine spirit.””? The familiar ‘‘ know as I am known ” may 
stand, but Paul is speaking of the mind of Christ, an understanding such as 
few attain. 

The Gnosis therefore had supreme importance in the Christian revelation. 
Many of the first Christians were Gnostics, and it hardly need be said that 
the doctrine was not an early heresy but an older faith professed by reverent 
men.‘ Long before Christianity was heard of there had appeared in Samaria, 
chief seat of Hellenism in Palestine, this blend of Alexandrian, Greek, and 
Jewish thought. It was associated with the ancient Logos doctrine in 
regions under Alexandrian influence, elsewhere with the cult of Elxai the 
Hidden and Revealed, afterwards with the Imam doctrine of the Incarnation, 
and there is much to show that it inspired the Baptist’s movement. Hege- 
sippus and his successors uniformly maintain that Gnosticism was founded 
by Menander, Dositheus, and Simon Magus, the latter two reputed disciples 
of the Baptist, indicating that Christianity in so far as it was an offshoot of 
the Baptist’s movement was Gnostic from the first. John was esteemed the 
true Messiah by his followers, herald of the day of Jahveh, Elias reincarnate 
as in our Gospels, and the religion has lasted to this day in the Mandzans or 
so-called Christians of St John, who still reject the Gospel Jesus. Our four 
Evangelists, though making John confess inferiority to Jesus, cannot pretend 
that he or his disciples submitted to the greater Master. Traces of the 
trouble they gave their Christian rivals survive in the tale of Simon Magus 
and the account of John’s Ephesian disciples in Acts xix. 1 ff., Ephesus being 
a hotbed of the Gnostic faith. 

It was the head and front of Samaria’s offence that she professed to have 
inherited the true Mosaic revelation. Jerusalem no longer understood the 
scriptures because her lawyers had taken away the key of the Gnosis, Samaria 


1 De Myst. i. 3. 

8 Sion ii. 5. Intuition, says Neander of the Gnostics, grasped immediately what 
logical analysis could master only after long and devious wanderings, and Bergson calls it 
the source of all that is true in our discoveries. Like all other faculties, the Intuition can 
be cultivated by appropriate methods. 

8 1 Cor. ii. 11; emphasise the second ‘‘man.’’ Spiritual discernment was folly to the 
natural man because the trance-state was sometimes called dppocivm, and the word was 
often used ambiguously, as in 1 Cor. iii. 18, iv. 10, Gal. iii. 1. The Galatians had been 
“‘ be witched ’’ and Christ crucified was placarded (mpoeypagn) before their-eyes in trance. 

4 I am indebted for this paragraph to the late B. W. Bacon’s valuable essay New and 
Old in Jesus’ Relation to John, Journal of Biblical Literature, xlviii. 1929. 
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had kept.it. A claim peculiarly offensive to the Jew was actively maintained 
until Justinian suppressed the sect in the interests of the Christian, by whom 
it was equally resented. Samaria was tolerant and broad, Jerusalem narrow 
and exclusive. Jesus was accused of being a Samaritan, the Good Samaritan 
was he who set loving-kindness higher than his creed, and when St Paul 
applied the missing key to scripture and set about admitting Gentiles to 
Israel’s sacred privileges, he incurred the systematic hatred without which, 
says Lightfoot, the whole apostolic age will be misread and misunderstood. 
Centuries later he is openly identified with Simon Magus in a libel filled 
with special exaltation of St Peter and special reference to the quarrel with 
the elders,? proving that in Jewish-Christian eyes he was a disciple of abhorred 
Samaria. The charge was not ill-founded. Paul had a gnosis of his own,? 
and the leading Gnostic tenets are all affirmed in his epistles. These were 
the tenets ¢ 


i. Christianity was the one true religion. 

ii. It was revealed by Christ in his historical appearance,® which was 
itself redemption. 

iii. Comprised in the regula fidei and taught by chosen teachers, it was 
contained in the apostolic writings and in a secret tradition handed 
down by the apostles.® 

iv. Mysterious powers were conferred on the initiate. 

v. The Creator was not the supreme God. 

vi. The Absolute was unfolded through AZons, heavenly powers or 
persons.” 

vii. Chief of the AZons, Christ revealed a God theretofore unknown. 

viii. Matter was intrinsically evil. The present world sprang from the 
Fall, or was created by an evil demiurge.® 

ix. The Second Coming, kingdom of glory on earth, and resurrection of 
the body were denied. 

x. Men were divided into spiritual, psychic, and hylic. The spiritual 
alone were capable of immortality, the psychic might’ attain a 
certain blessedness, the hylic perished. 

xi. Enlightened spirit already was immortal, but deliverance from the 
sensuous element was not yet to be expected. 

xii, Strict asceticism was enjoined, but indifference to the sensuous 
element was apt to degenerate into licence. 


Except in minor detail, that is the doctrine of St Paul’s epistles. Chris- 
tianity was revealed through his “ inspired interpretative writings,” Rom. 


1 Epistle to the Galatians, p. 311. 

* Clementine Homilies, late 8rd century. The libel dates back to Justin Martyr, who 
never mentions Paul and whose Simon Magus is evidently the apostle. Simon'is associated 
with Menander, Marcion, and the Samaritans, and credited with mighty signs and wonders, 
First Apology, xxvi, lvi, lviii. Paul’s charismata could not be denied (Gal. ii..8), but were 
much resented. 

$ Distinguished from the Gnosis falsely so-called,-1 Tim. vi. 20. 

4 Harnack, History of Dogma, i. 258 ff., slightly rearranged. 

5 True only of the later Gnostics. 

§ The Roman Church’s definition of Tradition. 

7 Emanation.. Basilides held that matter was created e nihilo and followed by un- 


foldin, 
8 The Yezidi belief. 
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xvi. 26, 2 Cor. x. 10, Eph. iii. 8-4. Mysterious powers were conferred on his 
disciples, 1 Cor. xiv. 24. Christ formed in the believer was redemption, Gal. 
iv. 19. The Creator. was not the supreme invisible God, Col. i. 15; the 
£ons are the principalities and powers of Eph. vi. 12; Christ was “‘ king of 
the ons,” 1 Tim. i. 17, head of all principality and power, Col. ii. 10. This 
present evil age resulted from the Fall, Rom. v. 12, and to pray for deliverance 
from ‘‘ this body of death ” is tantamount to saying that the flesh is intrinsic- 
ally evil. Paul did not believe in the Second Coming, the kingdom of God on 
earth, or the resurrection of the body ;1 resurrection was a state to be 
attained in lifetime, Phil. iii. 10.2 Spirit, soul, and body are distinguished in 
1 Thess. v. 28; the spiritual were sons of God, the psychic (‘‘ natural ’’) man 
was he who had the human spirit, the idiotai perished, 2 Thess. ii. 10, ete. 
Paul preached the extreme asceticism called crucifixion of the flesh. The 
Christian was free, but freedom was apt to degenerate into licence, 1 Cor. v. 1, 
2 Cor. xii. 21. There is no need to cite the technicalities of Colossians ; if 
faith, doctrine, practice, and reputation count for anything, Paul was a 
Gnostic of the Gnostics. Not Marcion and Basilides but good well-meaning 
men like Roman Clement and Ignatius were the real heretics, victims of 
zealotry’s ambition. 

Gnosticism, writes the Rev. Jas. Ore with evident good sense, did not 
spring up spontaneously in the minds of slaves and peasants; it claimed to 
be a religion for the highly trained élite. What were the saints, the prophets, 
and the perfect, self-disciplined initiate ecstatics—what were these elect if 
not a highly trained élite ? Paul knew nothing of good tidings newly preached 
in Galilee ; he spoke of Hidden Wisdom and a revelation vouchsafed to Moses 
long centuries before.t His weighty and powerful letters interpreted a creed 
familiar to the pagan world, and the interpretation won immediate success 
among the educated classes, with men appointed to high office by the 
emperors ° and burying their dead in tombs whose cost and elegance proves 
that they were the tombs of wealthy Romans, not of the miserable poor.® 
And the tombs bear Gnostic emblems. Four independent facts—the early 
‘heresy,’ St Paul’s epistles, Eusebius’ statement, and the oldest catacombs 
—prove that the first Christians were educated men, but theologians and 
scholars prefer to get their religion from the mob. Had they been living 
eighteen hundred years ago, Loisy and Dr. Barnes would assuredly have 
been followers of Pauline Marcion. 


1 The advent of an all-conquering Messiah, zealotry’s great hope, was anathema to 
Paul, and there is no authentic mention of the Second Coming in his letters. 2 Thess. ii. 2 
repudiates 1 Thess. v. 16-17 and 2 Thess. i. 6-9, but the forgers overlooked the disavowal. 
re expecting the resurrection, they made St Paul deny that it. was “ past’ already,’’ 
2 Tim. ii. 18. 

2 In Christian scripture as in Greek philosophy Death and the Dead are what is popu- 
larly called life and the living. ‘ It is we the living that really are the Dead,’’ Gorg. 493a, 
“* we which live are alway delivered unto Death, you hath he quickened who were Dead 
in trespasses and sins, she that liveth in pleasure is Dead while she liveth, let the Dead 
bury their dead,’’ etc. ,or as our Burial Service has it, “‘ in the midst of life we are in Death.” 
The ambigu is older than Plato, older doubtless than King Menes. 

3 Neglected Factors in the Study of the Early Progress of Christianity, p. 195. 

* Death reigned from Adam to Moses, not from Adam to Jesus Christ, Rom. v. 14. 
In certain Jewish circles it is or was supposed that Paul revealed esoteric Mosaism. 

5 Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. viii. 1. 

6 Neglected Factors, p. 114. 
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Second-century Christianity differed toto coelo from St Paul’s. The sub- 
apostolic literature, not worth reading but for the light it throws upon this 
matter, points to swift degeneration in the converts. Even in the circles 
where it might be least expected, writes a high authority of this literature, 
the whole perspective of the gospel is changed and its distinctiveness 
obscured. Reconciliation with God, union with Christ by faith, possession 
of the spirit of sonship, these splendid convictions of the earlier time are no 
longer recognised, says another eminent divine.? Living faith is changed 
into a creed to be believed, writes Harnack, prophecy into learned exegesis, 
bearers of the Spirit into clerics, brethren into a laity held in tutelage, miracles 
and healing into priestcraft, renunciation of the world into a jealous domina- 
tion over the world *; in a word, the kingdom of heaven within into the 
kingdom of ‘God’ on earth. A faith committed to the sons of God was 
changed into seditious propaganda and broadcast to the sons of men by a 
zealotry persuaded that the promise made to Abraham and David was literally 
meant and would be literally fulfilled. Israel was to have the heathen for his 
inheritance and the uttermost parts of the earth for his possession, and paid 
emissaries went forth in all directions to enlist recruits. ‘‘ Join with us in 
putting down the mighty from their seats,” these missionaries cried, ‘‘ and 
you shall share in the approaching triumph.” Mystery and Hidden Wisdom, 
a coming Paraclete and Christ in man’s own heart, could not compete with 
glowing promises of deliverance from present ills and vengeance on the 
tyrant, and ‘Christianity’ spread like wildfire. Everyone that was in 
distress and everyone that was in debt and everyone that was dis- 
contented gathered themselves together unto Barcocheba and Rabbi 
Akiba, and there ensued the last of a long series’ of rebellions against 
the Roman power, to meet at first with extraordinary success but in the 
end with utter ruin. The mischief could not be undone. Tares were 
sown among the wheat, and infant Christianity was poisoned with the lust 
of Weltmacht.5 

How did it happen that a gospel of peace and good will on earth forthwith 
bred quarrel and dissension, hatred, bigotry, and persecution, the constant 
striving after power that has given our European world its bloodstained 
history and threatens now to drive it down into the abyss? Loisy and his 
imitators cannot see the larger facts—the antiquity of the Creed, the priority 
of Gnosticism, the lack of any Galilean Jesus in the early records, the frantic 
hatred of St. Paul, the swift degeneration of the faith. Christianity began 
with two gospels contending for acceptance, the one addressed to an educated 
few, the other to a proletariat eager to assume dictatorship, and the majority 
prevailed. The consequences had been foretold—wrath, strife, seditions, 
heresies, envyings, murders,® apt description of the brutal second 
century. 

All the history was falsified by a victorious ecclesiasticism. Why 
are the true believers persecuted but not the heretics, innocently asks 


1 J. V. Bartlet, Enc. Brit., 11th edit., ii. 203. 

2 C. A. Scott, History of Christianity in the Light of Modern Knowledge, p. 880. 

3 Op. cit.,i. 45; of. Gal. ii. 4, “ that they might bring us into bondage.”’ 

we: ji 

5 Satan’s favourite temptation, Matt. iv. 9 and the rebuke to Jewish Peter in xvi. 23. 
6 Gal. v. 20. 
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Justin,! the reason being that the heretics were quiet law-abiding folk, the 
orthodox were not, and Marcus Aurelius drew the line at Bolshevism. Had 
the pagan evidence been permitted to survive, we should wonder not that 
the Christians were persecuted but that they escaped so lightly, 

To many minds there seems an a priori need for an historical Man of 
Galilee, but the notion springs from the false psychology which supposes that 
sense-evidence is the basis of conviction.” It is the basis of deception, says 
transcendental physics, and to plead for a real human saviour is tantamount 
to saying that we cannot believe in charity or kindness unless we have first 
seen the virtues exemplified in flesh and blood. Seeing’s believing only for 
the child, as any street-conjuror will prove ; blessed are they which have not 
seen, yet believe. Christ is an exemplar, his life a tale of human suffering 
and triumph, but the churches have not yet outgrown Euhemerus. God is 
the God of the living, not of the dead forgotten past, and that which matters 
to the living is not something said to have happened to someone else nineteen 
hundred years ago but that which happens to them here and now and in their 
own persons, It seems a self-evident proposition. Many, though they may 
not understand the story kept secret since the beginning of the age, feel that 
it is true; they who cannot do so must remain in the congregation of the 
Dead.? 


RAY KNIGHT. 


EASTBOURNE. 


1 First Apology, 25; cf. Cont. Cels. v. 68, Hist. Eccl. viii.1. Gibbon is unquestionabl 
right in saying that Nero’s persecution was directed against the Zealots, who may well 
have been guilty of the incendiarism ; cf. our own experiences in Palestine. Tertullian is 
the first Christian writer to mention this persecution, 180 years after the event; Clement 
R., Bishop Melito, and others constructively deny it. 

* Prov. xxi. 16. 





EDITORIAL NOTE 


Subscribers will be glad to know that the number of pages in the Journal is increased 
by eight, a small increase in our paper allowance having made this possible. The 
cover, both in weight and colour, now more nearly resembles its familiar pre-war 
appearance, this latter improvement being due to the energetic co-operation of the 
Publishers. 


The January issue will contain observers’ reflections upon the International Congress 
of Philosophy, and the General Assembly of the World Council of Churches, both 
of which met in Amsterdam during August. There will also be a comment upon 
the Lambeth Conference. 





THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE PAULINE 
EPISTLES. 


A CONTRIBUTION FROM STATISTICAL ANALYSIS. 
‘WILLIAM C. WAKE, M.Sc. 


INTRODUCTION. 


BrroreE the development of modern statistical techniques, the sole applica- 
tion of numbers to questions of style arose in recording the number of times 
a particular word or peculiarity of expression was used by an author, or when 
the frequent or rare occurrence of peculiarities in dialect or grammatical 
eonstruction was adduced in support of the claim for this or that author or 
theory. Such a method has great importance when used by a specialist, but 
it does not measure the net effect by which a reader instinctively recognises a 
well-loved author. It is difficult to assess what precisely one recognises in 
such a case. Undoubtedly, vocabulary has much to do with these uncon- 
scious judgements, but another aspect came under close examination when 
G. Udny Yule, F.R:S., published a paper? in which he examined the possi- 
bility..of using sentence-length distributions as. a criterion of style. The 
importance of this lies in the fact that it required the use of the whole of the 
material instead of isolated words taken from it. The results, as it were, 
integrate many features of style instead of analysing the work and picking 
out limited features. Yule states in introducing his study : 


** One element of style which seems to be characteristic of an author, 
in so far as can be judged from general impressions, is the length of his 
sentences. (Italics added by present writer.) 

“This author develops his thought in long, complex and wandering 
periods: that finds sufficient for his purpose a sequence of sentences 
that are brief, clear and perspicuous. Since the length of a sentence can 
readily be measured, for practical purposes by the number of words, it 
occurred to me that it would be of interest to subject this impression to 
statistical investigation.” 


Yule’s main interest was the controversy over the authorship of the De 
Imitatio Christi. Was this written, as is popularly supposed, by’ Thomas 4 
Kempis, or is the name of Jean Charlier de Gerson to be preferred ? Before, 
however, this question is answered, the author tests his methods by examin- 
ing various works by Bacon, Coleridge, Lamb and Macaulay. The procedure 
he used is quite simple, the number of words in each sentence is counted (with 
certain reservations as to the constitution of a sentence and the occurrence 
of hyphenated words, and so on) and entered in a table in which the total 
number of occurrences of sentences containing one to five words, six to ten 


1 G. Udny Yule, Biometrica, 1939, 30, 363. 
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words, and so on, are given separately. From such a table it is easy to 
construct a histogram (see Glossary at end for explanation of this and other 
statistical terms) illustrating the results, or to calculate the average sentence- 
length, the median sentence-length, the first and third quartiles, the ninth 
decile, or of course, any other statistic that would be of value in charac- 
terising the distribution. From inspection of the figures obtained Yule 
argues that : 


** Given similar material and mode of treatment, an author’s fre- 
quency distribution of sentence-lengths does remain constant within 
fairly narrow limits.” 


We may note from an analysis of the known works of Thomas 4 Kempis 
and Gerson that certain of the essential features of the sentence-length 
distributions may be set. out as follows : 





Imitatio 
Characteristic. & Kempis. Christi. 





Mean sentence length . . 17-9 16-2 
First Quartile (a measure of the short sentences) A 10-6 10-1 
Ninth Decile (a measure of the long sentences) J 31-0 27-7 














For complete results and a full discussion the reader is referred to the original 
paper, but the result of this statistical analysis has enabled Yule to conclude : 


“* These results are completely consonant with the view that. Thomas 
& Kempis was, and Jean Charlier de Gerson was not, the author of the 
Imitatio.” 
GREEK TEXTs. 

The present writer had occasion to use this method of shinee in 
connection with an examination of certain early Greek medical works of the 
Corpus Hippocraticum,* and in extending this preliminary work it became 
necessary to examine some typical Greek texts. Greek sentences, especially 
if ended where most editors insert a colon as well as at full stops, are much 
shorter than English sentences on average, and consequently, it is less easy 
to distinguish between sentence-length distributions. In addition, the works 
themselves are short, comprising only several hundred sentences instead of 
several thousand. These facts give risé to problems of discrimination which 
can be solved only by means of certain modern statistical techniques, the 
results of which are given here but not the working nor the detailed argu- 
ment establishing the validity of their use. In the course of this work. it 
seemed worth while to proceed further and to examine all the reputed Pauline 
Epistles, since these have been carefully worked at over the centuries, their 
manuscript traditions compared, anda text established probably! as accurate 
as in any ancient document. 


THE PavutinE EPIsTLEs. 
The Epistles are, for the most part, short documents, ranging from 24 to 
442 sentences, excluding quotations but including introductory remarks. 
1 Dissertation for Part II; M.Se..in Hist. and Phil. of Science. London, 1946. 
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Lists of names, such as occur at the end of ‘‘ Romans,” have also been 
excluded in obtaining the distributions ; i.e. the distributions represent the 
bulk prose of the author. The Greek colon has been treated as a full stop 
throughout the collection of data which was taken from the Teztus Receptus, 
the particular edition used being that of the Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1863. 

‘* II Corinthians ” was deliberately taken in two parts to correspond with 
the suspected discontinuity in the text. The last four chapters of the 
Epistle are a fragment of an epistle, the subject matter of which is earlier 
than the letter of which Chapters I to IX form at least a substantial part. 
Paul, as has been reconstructed from internal evidence, wrote at least four 
letters to the Corinthian Church, as follows : 


(1)°: . . Lost. 

(2) . . . Our “ I Corinthians.” 

(8) . . . The “ severe letter” of which “II Corinthians ” x to xiii is a 
fragment. 

(4) . . . Of which a large part has survived as “ II Corinthians ” i to ix. 


The sentence-length distributions of the Pauline Epistles were therefore 
obtained and expressed in the form suggested by Yule. It became imme- 
diately obvious that the constants of the distributions covered a fair range, 
the means varying from 18-6 to 41-5, and that these constants themselves 
were unevenly distributed over the range they cover. This is not in accord 
with our experience of the sentence-length distributions of a single author, 
but it might result from those of a single author by interpolation, correction, 
and so forth, or it might represent the extremes of normal variability. It is 
important, therefore, to know if they can be considered to come, as if by 
random selection, from one population of such constants, or, if several such 
populations have to be postulated, or whether they must be regarded as 
unconnected samples. 

If a piece of prose is divided into sections each sufficiently long that the 
natural grouping of sentences is averaged, the constants of the distributions 
of each of the sections will be found to vary ina random manner. The amount 
of this variation can be assessed, and hence expressed, either by experiments 
with model distributions made up from counters (or random numbers) or by 
comparison of the blocks of prose themselves. In this way it is possible to 
obtain estimates of the variability of the mean, quartiles, and deciles, and to 
express this variability as the standard error of the given constant. Once the 
value of this is known it is possible to say whether or not a given figure for a 
constant is probably from the same distribution as the other constants, or 
whether this is very improbable. Alternatively, such of the constants of the 
distributions as are independent of one another can be taken together, the 
total variance found, and a statistical technique known as Analysis of Variance 
applied. All of these several methods were used and general agreement 
obtained for the results which will be prepared for publication in a suitable 
technical journal. These results showed that the sentence-length distribu- 
tions of the Epistles could not be regarded as various samples taken from one 
population. There were, in fact, two such populations containing the more 
important epistles, whilst ‘‘ Hebrews ’”’ was unambiguously excluded from 
either of them. This last statement will cause no surprise since this epistle 
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is scarcely regarded as Pauline. Its exelusion is, in fact, likely to be regarded 
by some as an important mark of validity for the method. We now turn to 
the examination of the two populations mentioned above, and see which of 
the epistles are grouped together. 


THE Two Groups oF EPISTLEs. 


All methods employed agree in finding that ‘“‘ I Corinthians,” ‘* II Corin- 
thians ” x to xiii (The Severe Letter), ‘“‘ Galatians,” and ‘‘ Romans,” have 
sentence-length distributions which are statistically indistinguishable and 
homogeneous. If any other epistle is added to this group the constants become 
statistically heterogeneous. The average of the four mean sentence-lengths of 
these epistles is 11-2, and the average of the ninth deciles of the sentence- 
lengths is 21:0. We call these four epistles Group I. 

Group ITI consists of “* I Thessalonians,” “* Colossians,” and “* Philippians,”’ 
with the probable addition of ‘* II Thessalonians,” which is rather too short 
to include in the analysis. The average of the means is 16-7 and that of the 
ninth deciles is 36-2. So far, ‘‘ Ephesians ” has not been mentioned ; although 
its constants are very close to Epistles in Group II (mean 18-2 and ninth 
decile 36-7), it is clear from the value of its first quartile and its median that 
it should be excluded from Group II. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE PAULINE EPISTLES. 


The most interesting feature of the division of the Pauline Epistles in this 
way is the correlation of the two groups with the headings of the epistles 
themselves. This can conveniently be illustrated by quotation. 


Group I. 


I. Corinthians. -‘ Paul, called to be an apostle of Jesus Christ, and 
Sosthenes our brother, ... ” 

II Corinthians x—xiii. No heading since this is the fragment of the Severe 
Letter. 

Galatians. ‘* Paul, an apostle, not from men... 

Romans. “ Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle...” 


Group II. 


” 


I and II Thessalonians, ‘ Paul, and Silvanus, and Timothy, unto the 


” 


church of the Thessalonians .. . 
Philippians. ‘“‘ Paul and Timothy, servants of Jesus Christ, ... 
Colossians, ‘‘ Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ . . . and Timothy our 

brother, ...” 


” 


Ephesians. ‘‘ Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ ... ” 


The three epistles belonging clearly to Group II all have the name of 
Timothy associated with that of Paul. This also applies to “ II Thessa- 
lonians ” which we are probably justified in including with Group II. On 
the other hand, none of the Epistles of Group I mention the name of Timothy. 
Paul is mentioned either alone or with Sosthenes. In “ II Corinthians ” x to 
xiii, the introduction is, of course, wanting. 
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The most obvious explanation for the existence of two separate and 
distinct groups is that they are the work of different authors. Group I com- 
prises those epistles usually regarded as most certainly by Paul himself, 
whilst the Group II epistles have not all been received with the same degree 
of assurance. Internal evidence, however, and the evidence of the Acts of 
the Apostles, make it difficult to say that Paul had no hand in these Group II 
letters. The more likely hypotheses are either that they were joint letters 
in which Paul and Timothy really participated, or that Timothy is the author, 
or that Timothy acted as amanuensis for Paul, writing on Paul’s instructions 
but not in Paul’s phraseology. 

The genuineness of the Epistles to Timothy was questioned as early as 
the time of Marcion. Statistical evidence is consonant with a different 
authorship from that of the remainder of the Epistles, although a bad manu- 
script history might account for the observed effect since the sentence-length 
distribution is very close to that of Group I Epistles. Close to Group I also 
is ** II Corinthians ”’ i-ix, and in view of the internal evidence connecting 
this fragment of an Epistle with Paul, the statistical evidence is a little 
puzzling. It is mutilated, since it is joined to the “ Severe Letter,” and this 
alone would point to a chequered history. The use of a modern critical text 
instead of the received text may alter the distribution. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians has a bad manuscript tradition so far as its 
heading is concerned, some attributions being to the Laodiceans instead of the 
Ephesians. It is frequently urged that this was a circular letter, hence the 
different addresses. A Pauline authorship does not fit with the hypothesis 
here advanced since its sentence-length distribution is undoubtedly not that 
of the Group I Epistles. 


CoNCLUSIONS. 


The evidence of sentence-length distributions points to the existence of 
two main groups of Epistles. The Pauline authorship of the first group seems 
fairly well established, but it is suggested that, since another author must be 
found for the second group, the most plausible hypothesis is that the actual 
phraseology is the work of Timothy either because he is the sole author or 
because he modified what was being committed to paper. In agreement with 
the opinion of many scholars, the method definitely excludes “‘ Hebrews ” 
from both groups . Also excluded are “‘ II Corinthians ” i-ix, (which is 
mutilated, and perhaps textually corrupt) the Timothy Epistles, and 
‘* Ephesians.”” These are not related to the main groups nor are they related 
to each other, but it is possible that the use of a modern critical text in place 
of the Teaxtus Receptus would modify the conclusions with respect to these 
few Epistles. It has not been possible to include “‘ Philemon ” or “ Titus ” 
in this investigation as they are too short to provide reliable results. 


GLOSSARY. 


Mean (synonymous with average). In tabulating the figures obtained by 
counting, all sentence-lengths of 1 to 5 words, 6 to 10 words, and so on, are grouped 
together and all sentences of one group are assumed to have a length corresponding 
to the middle of the group ; i.e. 8, 8,18, etc. The mean sentence-length of the whole 
epistle is obtained by multiplying the group length by the number of sentences in 
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the group, adding all the values for all the groups together, and dividing by the 
total number of sentences. 

Median. This is the middle value when all the sentences are arranged in order 
of length. 

First Quartile. This is the sentence-length below which one quarter of the total 
number of sentences lie, and above which the remaining. three-quarters lie. 

Third Quartile. This corresponds to the first quartile, but marks the three- 
quarter point instead of the quarter point. 

Ninth Decile. This is the sentence-length above which only one-tenth of the 
sentences lie. It is, therefore, a measure of the long sentences, 

Population. Originally, this word had its literal meaning of persons, but it has 
taken on the technical meaning of any large number of things (in our case either 
sentences or constants characterising sample distributions of sentences) from which 
we draw samples. Our examination of things, whatever they are, is-always based 
on samples drawn from the population. Thus we regard a number of sentences as 
a sample drawn from a population of all the sentences that an author could write 
or several books as a sample from the total population of possible books. The 
population may, therefore, be hypothetical, not real. The population is charac- 
terised by certain quantities, and we cannot obtain the true values of these quan- 
tities from the samples. The values we do obtain from the samples are estimates 
of the quantities characterising the population: Such an estimate is known as a 
Statistic. 4 

A Histogram is a method of representing a frequency distribution in which, for 
each of a series of groupings of one variable (in this case the sentence-length), 
rectangles are drawn proportionate in area to the number of individuals in the 
group. 
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REVELATION AND REASON, 


PROFESSOR H. D. LEWIS, M.A., B.Lrrt., 
University College of North Wales, Bangor. 


THE evangelical view of religious faith could hardly find a more powerful 
advocate than Emil Brunner. For while Protestant theology numbers among 
its protagonists to-day some of the most discerning thinkers of our time, 
there are not many theologians of Brunner’s stature who show the same 
breadth of outlook as he, or rival his competence and vast range of scholarship 
in matters outside the strictly theological field. The present work ! gives us 
a comprehensive statement of Brunner’s views on the main problems of 
religion, designed to interest the layman as well as the scholar. It lacks 
nothing of the incisiveness of his earlier writings, and should the reader feel, 
as is certainly the case with the present writer, that the author has been 
committed by certain initial assumptions to a peculiarly desperate defence 
of impossible positions, there can still be little doubt that this book will 
remain for some considerable time a work of outstanding importance for 
students of religious thought. 

Brunner’s main concern is to stress the unique and absolute character of 
the Christian revelation. He urges that something is given to man in this 
way which is wholly inaccessible to his natural faculties for research and 
discovery—“‘ a mystery is mysteriously manifested, a knowledge that comes 
from outside the normal sphere of knowledge, which cannot be achieved by 
man, but must be given to him, enters suddenly and unexpectedly into his 
life.’ 2. But there is nothing analogous to this outside the sphere of speci- 
fically Christian experience. This peculiar ‘“‘ encounter ” of man with God, 
however, itself presupposes a “ primal” or general “revelation in the 
Creation ” of which idolatry is an important indication. This is not some- 
thing given in the past ; it is ever present and common to all men in virtue 
of their being made in the image of God. There is thus a sense in which every 
man must know God, for he could not deny God, so it is argued, “‘ had he not 
an original knowledge of him.” * Atheism is itself a kind of theology, and 
contains much that is important for a right understanding of religion. But 
this primal revelation must not be confused with rational argument. It also, 
as must be stressed in opposition to the Catholic doctrine, is a “ gift” or 
“* disclosure ” and not the result of any process of thought. For it is the 
“invisible Being ” of God, ‘“‘ His Transcendence, which is manifested in his 
works of creation.” 5 At the same time “ there is no revelation for the crea- 
tures without reason,” ® and reason as “ the subjective capacity of man to 
receive this knowledge ” is “‘ the unmistakable sign that man comes from 
God.” * But the knowledge itself is not possible except as God wills to 

1 Revelation — pp. xiiand 440, S.C.M. Press. Price 25s. 

2 P, 22, 6. « Cf. Chap. XXIII. 5 P, 67. ® P. 68. 
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manifest himself. A special form of primal revelation is man’s knowledge of 
good and evil: “all men know what is commanded and forbidden ’’} for 
God has written it in their hearts and consciences. But this knowledge, like 
all primal revelation, has been darkened and corrupted by the influence of 
sin. As a sinner man is “in revolt ”’ against God and thus alienated from 
him ; he “ holds down the truth in unrighteousness,”’ this being the essence 
of his sinfulness and guilt. But it is only for sinners. that God’s supreme 
revelation of his love in Christ’s atoning act is possible. Christian revelation 
is also redemption, and thus has no meaning apart from man’s responsibility 
and guilt. ‘* Responsibility is the core of human existence, of personality,” 2 
and nothing must be allowed to obscure this. But responsibility is always 
“towards God ” and thus “ the doctrine of general revelation is implicit in 
the doctrine of salvation in Jesus Christ.” ? Without the former there would 
be no guilt to be removed, and it is in the removal of guilt, in the “‘ vicarious ” 
suffering of Jesus, that. we have the final revelation of God’s mercy which 
** keeps faith even with the unfaithful.” * But there is an even closer relation 
between the two forms of revelation. For ‘‘ the Revealer is the same ” in 
both cases, ‘‘ the Father of the Lord Jesus Christ.”?5> ‘‘ The Creator God is 
none other than the Redeemer.” * This is why there can be no natural 
theology, and for the same reason, Brunner maintains, it is only the man 
‘* whose eyes have been opened by the particular historical Word of God ’— 
‘* the saving revelation in Christ ’—“* who is now once more able to see what 
God shows us in his revelation in the Creation. As we know, men might have 
seen it all along, the fact that they did not do so was due to their incompre- 
hensible, sinful blindness.” ? But through faith in Christ “‘ the eyes which 
had been blind begin to see again.”” Christ is therefore the centre and principle 
of all revelation. 

This raises very many questions. How, for example, does reason become 
the “‘ subjective capacity ” for the receiving of that which has to be “ given ” 
because it is “‘ altogether above ” and “ hidden from the natural knowledge 
of man”? And in what sense may we be said to have a revelation and yet, 
in our sinful blindness, not see that we have it? There are indeed some 
senses in which it would be meaningful to say that we know something and 
yet do not know it—as Plato showed in the Sophist—but none of them seem 
to be relevant here. Again, if there is an essential unity of atonement and 
revelation, if Creator must also be Redeemer, how can it be maintained, in 
consistency, that “did sin not exist, man would always live in continual 
contemplation of God in the majesty of his Revelation.” * In this context 
we are also induced to raise a further and very old question in connection 
with doctrines of the atonement, namely, whether it is not being implied 
that our sinfulness is itself willed by God as part of “‘ His Plan for the world.”’ 
But the point at which Brunner’s teaching seems to present the most over- 
whelming difficulties is in connection with his conceptions of sin and guilt. 
For apart from the fact that Brunner appears to be thinking of sin in some 
vague, corporate sense as the “ sin of man,” that is, as some general condition 
of mankind, and not as the actions of this or that person (a collectivism which 
is but little ameliorated when we read also that ‘the believer ” “ ceases to 
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be an individual ” 4), we seem also to be told both that our sinfulness is due 
to blindness and that our blindness is due to our sinfulness. Is a vicious circle 
avoidable here ? In any case it is quite mistaken to ascribe sin to blindness, 
for neither moral ignorance nor the wrongful acts which result from ignorance 
are themselves culpable. Ignorance bears upon questions of properly moral 
worth only to the extent that it is due to neglect or some other blameworthy 
conduct in the past. Brunner’s view can only be made consistent if we 
adopt a frankly Socratic ethic. But that means that we must also give up 
the belief in responsibility, guilt, remorse, etc., as we normally think of them. 
This Brunner is altogether unwilling to do. He goes out of his way to empha- 
size man’s responsibility and guilt, he regards this as a factor of exceptional 
importance for “ Reformation Theology,” and his own system would 
obviously crumple if the notion of the guilt of man were abstracted from it. 
It is because of his “ revolt ” that man stands under the “‘ wrath of God,” 
is “‘ banished from His presence and condemned to ‘ death, disaster, ruin, 
destruction ’.”?? But is it possible for us to take guilt and responsibility as 
seriously as this if they are not also rooted in some quite unambiguous 
betrayal by the individual of an ideal which presents itself to him ? 

These difficulties, arising from the proneness of Brunner to assimilate 
moral distinctions very fully to religious ideas which obscure their particular 
presuppositions, become very sharp in two chapters which have crucial 
importance for our understanding of Brunner’s treatment of ethical matters. 
The first is concerned with “‘ The Problem of Doubt.” Here it is roundly 
stated that “* Doubt is a form of sin; rightly understood it is the root of all 
sin, sin in its original form.” * But this doubt is essentially doubt about the 
truth of the Christian revelation. It comes about because man arrogates to 
his reason a function for which it was never intended. The sceptic demands 
that the truth of revelation be proved, regardless of the fact that revelation 
essentially precludes rational presentation of this kind. He rejects revelation 
on a priori grounds. And he does this because he wishes to set himself at the 
centre of things, he is too proud to restrict his reason to the matters with which 
it is competent to deal. . But how far, we must ask, is this an adequate 
picture of genuine scepticism ? It seems plain, in the first place, that not 
every religious sceptic denies the claims of revelation outright. Many, of 
course, do so. But there are others who retain an open mind about the 
possibility of revelation but deny that they have had it. There are again 
many who deny the claims of revelation but who would not usually be 
regarded as unbelievers, and there are yet others who would reject revelation 
in Brunner’s sense, but would claim to be in receipt of revealed truth. Are 
all these attitudes equally sinful? Apparently, for Brunner; but what he 
seems to have most particularly in mind is the a priori rejection of revelation 
as such. But even if this were the only form which scepticism could have, 
to regard it as peculiarly sinful is markedly out of accord with all that we feel 
normally bound to think... For whatever view we hold of the soundness of a 
completely rationalist view, it seems altogether clear that such views are 
held by persons of unmistakable integrity:and great disregard of self. “* Sin ” 
and “wickedness” are hardly appropriate terms in such context. We 
should need at any rate to make it plain that we were departing altogether 
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from the ordinary usage of these terms. That is certainly not Brunner’s 
intention. If it were, his position would be more intelligible, but his pro- 
cedure would hardly be one we could commend, for it could only lead to great 
confusion. But it is clear that Brunner claims to be describing what we 
normally mean by sin. In that case it seems particularly hard to make his 
position meaningful. We may readily admit that a certain kind of pre- 
occupation with the attainments of our reason may unfit us for certain other 
forms of awareness ; and Brunner, in common with other theologians of his 
school, appears to me to have something of distinctive importance to address 
to our age in this connection. But his message cannot be properly delivered 
so long as he continues to dress out his views on epistemological and meta- 
physical matters in ethical terms. The confusion between ethics and 
epistemology is particularly marked in the present work; and this inci- 
dentally makes the task of the reviewer more than usually difficult. For he 
may find himself in agreement with the author’s views on a point of episte- 
mology and, at the same time, be repelled by the quite inappropriate ethical 
form in which they are presented. It is the same ambiguity, to my mind, 
which makes it possible for Brunner himself, on the one hand to write as if he 
had in mind our normal ethical reactions to specific individual enactments, 
and, on the other, to insist in emphatic, but highly obscurantist terms, that 
the man whose sin he describes is ‘‘ Adam, man as a whole.” 

The absorption of ethics into the problem of religious revelation meets 
with difficulty also when we consider how little our ordinary ethical judge- 
ments turn on matters of religious belief. If the essence of sin is religious 
doubt, how can we condemn instances of cruelty, deceitfulness, greed, etc., 
without ascertaining anything about the agent’s religious life. But in point 
of fact we do so, just as we continue to distinguish, in the case of believer and 
unbeliever alike, between good and bad qualities of conduct. This brings us 
to the second chapter to which special reference must be made. 

This is the chapter entitled ‘“‘ Revelation and the Moral Law of Reason.” 
It is here that Brunner makes the most determined attempt to reconcile his 
theory with the apparent autonomy of ethics. He frankly admits that, 
*‘ although religion helps to determine the moral consciousness . . . it may 
be stated as a proved fact that the moral sense of mankind is to a high degree 
independent of any religious tradition, whether Christian or pagan.” * Not 
only the Decalogue, but even “‘ the so-called Golden rule, the command to 
love one’s neighbour, and indeed to love one’s enemies, have been formulated 
on different levels of culture, quite apart from the Bible.” * ‘ Through 
moral reasons,” therefore, “‘man can know that the rule of loving one’s 
neighbour, not merely the rule of justice, should be the standard for his 
conduct, and that in this all morality consists.” * Nothing, one feels, could 
be plainer than that. But Brunner immediately proceeds to argue that 
there are fatal limitations to moral knowledge of this kind. It cannot, he 
contends, maintain itself in the absence of religion, the main reason adduced 
for this belief being that morality, in practice, is menaced and perverted in 
periods of religious decline. But this fact is capable of more than one explana- 
tion, It may be the case, for example, that conditions inimical to religion 
happen also to be inimical to morality and there are some who would urge 
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that the decline begins at the moral level—at least in some instances. Brunner 
does not consider these possibilities, neither does he pause to consider any 
possibility of an interdependence of religion and morality subtler than his 
own and more favourable to morality. A more direct indictment complains 
of ‘the abstract character of the rational ethic ” whereby we are induced 
to treat another person “as a case,” and not as an object of love, “as an 
occasion for acting according to one’s duty.” 1 But there seems to be little 
foundation for this: For it can plainly be one of our duties to cultivate love 
of one’s neighbour and sympathetic understanding of his needs, and the 
more we are mindful of our duties to others, the more, it seems to me, are we 
likely also to love them. But it is just here that we come to the crux of the 
matter. For Brunner seems to believe that all duties are summed up in love 
of one’s neighbour, and he does not think that love of this kind is possible 
at any human level. The reasons for this belief are not altogether clear. 
Brunner seems to think that there can be no love of our neighbour except 
that which is prompted by that love of God which comes with the knowledge 
that “‘ He has first loved us.” Of this love ‘‘ man knows nothing ” except 
as it ‘‘ defines itself in Jesus Christ.” 2 But surely, even if that latter love is 
the highest and most complete, genuine love wells up in all manner of ways 
outside the Christian community, and some understanding of love at. this 
natural level seems indispensable for an appreciation of love in its completer 
religious form. But Brunner seems also to be impressed by the fact that love 
cannot be summoned up at will or commanded. Here it is not a case of 
inability to know our duty but of the power to fulfil it. Both these are 
matters which seem to be peculiarly connected in Brunner’s thought, but he 
does not make it plain just what is the relation between them. And this 
makes it hard to comment on his view. But we can at any rate very readily 
and fully agree that, provided the statement be taken in its ordinary meaning, 
and not in relation to a particular view of revelation, love cannot be com- 
manded, not only because we cannot, in point of fact, summon up any 
emotion at will, but also because the spontaneousness of love is essential to 
its worth. It excludes all compulsion, from within or without. But what 
follows ? It is here that Brunner takes up his main stand by concluding that 
we are commanded by our conscience to do that which simply cannot be 
fulfilled in obedience to a command. “Love,” it is stated, “cannot be 
eommanded. And yet again it is the only thing that is really good.” * ‘* The 
law cannot awaken love ; it can only demand it,” and “‘ the great illusion of 
morality consists precisely in the fact that it does not see this impotence of 
the moralist’s demand.” * “So long as man stands under the law he cannot 
do what he ought to do.”’4 This curious position has at least one merit 
which Brunner may claim as against recent ethical writers who have been 
much concerned with the same question. It does not try to save the cate- 
gorical imperative by urging that we are free to act in certain ways although, 
on the views in question, our actions spring from emotions and desires which 
it is admitted! we cannot control directly. But the position is none-the-less 
flatly contradictory. Brunner may find some consolation in this, belonging 
to. a school which glories in paradox. But there will be others not sufficiently 
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inured to these daring procedures to aquiesce in downright contradiction. 
They will contend, very rightly to my mind, that if the morality of duty is 
as contradictory as Brunner suggests, the proper course will be, not to 
retain it, as one element in a theory which transcends morality, but to discard 
it altogether. If the discharge of duty is impossible, then let us no longer 
speak of a guilty failure to fulfil the law. Let us regard our failure simply as 
failure, and not as wickedness, and let us take up some theology of grace 
which does not presuppose sinfulness and guilt in the ordinary sense, a pro- 
cedure by no means unattractive to those who can accept the Socratic ethic 
already mentioned. But the contradiction is in point of fact easily removable. 
For we have only to point out that love is one thing, duty another. There is 
room for both, we can admire one action because it is the discharge of a 
distasteful duty, and accord a very different sort of praise to another which 
is the spontaneous expression of affection. Morality is not the whole of life ; 
there are other values, such as those realised in art and knowledge as well as 
in personal relations. They all have their place, and their conditions are 
different. It is only when we fail to make these differences plain, and roll 
all our values into one, that we find ourselves in the sort of impasse which 
Brunner sets before us and which he seeks to exploit in the interest of a certain 
view of religion. So plainly is this the case that one can but marvel at the 
confidence which builds so elaborate a structure on so slender a basis, For 
the alleged contradiction is fundamental to Brunner’s system. 

The emphasis upon the absolute uniqueness of the Christian revelation, 
and the view that there can thus be no revelation apart: from Christ, raises 
also the question of the claim to revelation in other forms, for example, in 
the pagan religions and in the Old Testament. Brunner will not have it that 
there is any revelation in “ other religions,” and he maintains that the 
revelation in the Old Testament must be understood solely in relation to the 
Messianic office of Christ. There is much here also that calls for comment 
(and much equivocation), as also in the ease of Brunner’s theory of the 
Church and of ‘correct doctrine” as indispensable to preaching of the 
Word. But these are matters which I must pass by for the present. For we have 
yet to ask how the special revelation in Christ bears on our exercise of reason. 

How then must we view this matter? Is reason so perverted that we 
must eschew it altogether ? By no means, according to Brunner, although 
there seem to be some theologians who do not shrink from this strange con- 
clusion. Brunner insists, against Barth in particular, that it is equally 
important to understand that the divine image has not been lost altogether 
as it is to realise that it has been marred. Reason is the sign of our inalienable 
** likeness to God.” « “God himself thinks,” and he has created a world, an 
ordered reality which we are meant to understand and use by the exercise of 
reason. It is only when man seeks to fathom the mystery of God by his 
reason that he sins. It is only in this reference that reason is corrupt, and 
even here it does not wholly mislead. There is much to be said, for example, 
in favour of, as well as against, the traditional proofs of the existence of God, 
and Brunner shows much partiality for the ontological argument as showing 
that ‘‘ in the human mind we come upon something that points beyond man 
to the dimension of God.” 1 There is also much truth in “ rational theology ” 
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in general, whether, in the form of atheism (!), it points to the falsity of 
religious systems dominant at a particular time, of pantheism, to our 
creaturely dependence (albeit conceived ‘‘ in a one-sided manner ”’), or of 
idealism, to the way the divine “ pierces directly into human conscious- 
ness ” 1 which thus cannot “ be severed from the divine self-revelation.” * 
But it is not possible in these ways to come to know the Living Creator God. 
What we have at best is the “‘ abstract ens realissimum,” a formal distorted 
impression of the true nature of God as Person—the God of Faith, Father 
and Redeemer. The ‘Logos of Reason” (thought of very much as the 
philosophia perennis thinks of meaning and value—“ a principle of the cosmos 
as well as of humanity ”’) is derived from God, is a “ reflection of his own 
Being ” which is its ‘‘ hidden norm,” but we do not know God himself by it, 
but by the ‘‘ Logos of Revelation ” in which a mystery is ‘“‘ mysteriously 
revealed.”” The “ rational doctrine of God,” while thus never wholly illusory, 
is a perversion of the Christian idea, it gives us neither the content nor the 
certainty of the knowledge of faith, and is at some essential points “‘ irre- 
concilably opposed to it.” * The same imperfection infects all other uses of 
reason as they bear on the relation of man and of the world to God, but the 
more we draw away from this relation the more we can rely on our reason. 
** In so far as the knowledge of things as they are in the world, and its order, 
is concerned, reason alone is quite competent to deal with them.” 4 “ For 
the claim of faith does not summon the rational man to suspend his intel- 
lectual habit of control and examination of facts; all that faith claims is 
that he must not try to exercise it in a sphere where it has no function.” ® It 
‘leaves man his freedom and ability to carry on research, to classify, to 
make profound studies.” ® We have not thus to suppose that there is a 
“‘ Christian multiplication table,” “‘ a Christian grammar ” or a “ Christian 
logic.”” The Bible tells us nothing about “‘ the making of machines,” “* about 
counterpoint ” or “ the principle of the division of power in the State.” But 
the position is, none-the-less, not one of straightforward dualism. For there 
are many matters in which it is evident that both faith and “* mere reason ”’ 
are involved. There is “‘ an interpenetration of the two spheres,” and we 


** cannot indicate the state of affairs by drawing a line of demarcation 
between them, but only by a proportional statement. The nearer any- 
thing lies to that centre of existence where we are concerned with the 
whole, that is, with man’s relation to God and the being of the person, 
the greater is the disturbance of rational knowledge by sin. . . . This 
disturbance reaches its maximum in theology and its minimum in the 
exact sciences, and zero in the sphere of the formal.” ? 


This “‘ law of the closeness of relation,” to which Brunner has elsewhere also 
attached the greatest importance, leaves us with the task of correcting 
rational knowledge in the spheres where faith and reason intermingle, such 
as are all questions ‘“ that concern human beings as persons,” questions of 
law, politics, appreciation of literature, etc. It also sets us the problem of 
Christian philosophy. For although knowledge of faith is not grasped by 
reason, there is the need to integrate what is given in this way with experience 
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as a whole, a “ process of thinking ” about “ the act of faith ” which begins 
in theology with “direct reflection upon the divine revelation,” but is 
“* carried further ” when Christian philosophy enables the faith “‘ to penetrate 
into and influence every sphere of human life,” giving all culture ‘* a Christian 
foundation.” 1 

Brunner makes an eloquent plea for a Christian philosophy of this kind, 
challenging Christian thought “‘ to emerge from its fatal theological isolation ’’? 
The Barthian view that we have no need to step outside of revelation but 
can find in the word of revelation “the sufficient source of all truth ” is 
shown to be quite untenable and out of accord with all our practice even 
when dealing with the Bible. But the complementary aspect of this matter 
for Brunner is that only when account is taken of the Christian faith can 
there be truly “ critical ” and realistic thinking. 

In his criticism of rational theology Brunner, in common with other 
Protestants of his school to-day makes considerable play with the number | 
and diversity of metaphysical systems which confront us.’ This is an old 
and by no means unimportant objection. But it must be pointed out, in lieu 
of the full discussion which cannot be attempted here, that disagreements do 
not normally invalidate the pursuit of truth, and that differences deep and 
disconcerting also in their way might arise in the practice of Christian philo- 
sophy as conceived by Brunner. 

But Brunner’s main objection to rational theology, and the nerve of his 
arguments here as elsewhere, is that it fails to take account of the truth that 
has to be given. All rational knowledge is “‘ truth that I acquire for myself ”’ ; 4 
even when it has to do, not merely with things and formal relations, but with 
persons, and when it arises from exchanges between persons, it is yet some- 
thing which I could, in principle, have learnt for myself. It comes from 
another person “ accidentally,” for “nowhere in the sphere of rational 
knowledge does there emerge truth of such a kind that essentially, of necessity, 
it could reach me only by way of the ‘ other ’.” 5 Rational knowledge leaves 
me isolated. Even when I think of God, and think of him as “ Absolute 
Subject,” he is yet the object of my knowledge. ‘I introduce God into the 
world of my thought,” and what I know of him is a “ truth that already lay 
in the depths of reason.” * “ All the transcendence that I think out for 
myself is only transcendence within immanence.”* But the ring of this 
“ self-isolation ” can be broken by the “true self-impartation ” of love. 
Such love is, however, not possible at the human level. “ The human love 
which we experience is ‘ all too human,’ tainted with egoism, and is precisely 
not unconditional self-surrender,” 7? it has to bring “‘ the other within the 
sphere of which the self is the centre, making it object for me, not a subject, 
‘a thou.’ It is love within the medium of reason, and reason knows nothing 
of unconditional love, for it ‘cannot conceive that which transcends it, 
which breaks through that ring of immanence of the self-world in which the 
rational self is the centre’.”® That can happen “ only as the love of God,” 
the forgiveness that knows “‘ no must,”’ the “* folly and scandal ” which comes 
“* too close,” and ‘* offends ” just because it cannot be rationalised and made 
part of our own world. 
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But there is much to query here. For apart from questions concerning 
the ultimacy of the Subject-Object relation, and without inquiring here into 
the nature of our knowledge of other selves—is it direct, or, as I incline to 
think, inferential ?—it seems evident that, however subjectively conditioned, 
there is nothing in the nature of this knowledge of others as such to preclude 
our having a genuine interest in them. My neighbour is not a chimera; I 
ean know enough of him to love him—and to hate him. And both these are 
feelings which, however intermingled, it seems to me that we do entertain. 
Could we know the Love of God if accents of love and goodwill were altogether 
alien to our mutual dealings? But even if they were, if in all our relations, 
as involving reason, the self had perforce to be the centre of interest, then 
this predicament would not be one to be conceived in an ethical way. It 
would be an incident of our rationality by~which sin would be erased as 
effectively as virtue—neither being possible. But none of this follows in 
fact from what Brunner says about reason (if it did could reason be regarded 
as the mark of our being made in the image of God, and of original inno- 
cence ?). And this fact provides the true basis for estimating Brunner’s success. 

For much that he has to say in criticism of rationalism and the insistence 
on the need for revelation as something which has to be “ given’”’ and 
involves some kind of encounter, together with more detailed matters in 
Brunner’s account of the general nature of revelation, are of very great 
importance and show him at his best. The insistence, for example, that, 
although revelation is some kind of miracle, it happens within a context 
which it. does not annul or disrupt (much as superior forms of deter- 
mination—those which involve life and mind, for example—do not suspend, 
but rather use, physical or material processes) is exceptionally instruc- 
tive. So also is the view that, in these ways, religion itself should be 
regarded as a “‘ miracle within a miracle.” 1 But this in itself suggests a 
continuity of revelation at various levels, and is not this just what Brunner 
overlooks? There is revelation. in art, and in “ other religions,” as well as in 
Christianity, and these are understood best in relation to each other. God 
speaks to us in “ divers manners,” and to be aware of this is to be more 
open to what Christianity in particular has to give. Brunner denies this, 
and he does so, I submit, because, in spite of all that he himself says about 
the “ given,” “‘supra-rational ” nature of revelation, he has an inveterate 
impulse to rationalise it. This he does in terms of traditional dogma, the pro- 
cedure being facilitated by certain affinities which subsist between the 
desolation of man when he feels himself imprisoned within his own thought 
and the peculiar lostness of sin and guilt. This leads to grave confusion 
in ethics; and. in other ways: also the attempt to contain revelation 
within the restricted confines of a highly rationalistic dogma, leads to the 
strangest shifts and evasions. There is need thus for much bolder thinking 
about the whole problem of reason and revelation, of being more resolute 
than Brunner in interpreting dogma in terms of revelation rather than vice 
versd, and of relating these matters to what seems most certain in the moral 
life. Only in these ways can religion recover its significance for us to-day. 


H. D. LEWIS. 
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b JOHN NANCE. 
er 
S, It is doubtful if philosophy ever before our day was confronted with a 
n problem of the magnitude of that presented by the second law of thermo- 
It dynamics, which ‘“‘ holds the supreme position amongst the laws of nature.” 
aS The physical universe is running down. At a distant, but not immeasurably 
in distant date, conditions will become impossible for the further continuance 
od of human life. Set against this picture is that of progressive evolution. In 
o- the physical universe, human beings are a complete anomaly. They run 
S. counter to the general course of nature. Associated with human beings are 
ce other living systems. Whilst the physical universe is running down, they 
id run up. There can be no question of the genuine nature of this progression, 
in at any rate as regards capacity for function. Functionally, a man is 
at extremely superior to an amoeba. But modern man is also vastly superior 
it, functionally to primitive man, and even to the men of “ classical ” times ; 
xt so that we have the paradox (from which we cannot escape) of the human 
r- race developing types with continually added competence, whilst the frame- 
d, work which contains these types is, like all the rest of the universe, irre- 
1C- coverably dissipating its molecular energy. This would put the highest 
be human type nearest to the point when humanity is doomed to extinction. 
a Is this an aberration in the natural laws? And what of all human 
er aspirations and ideals? Are we in the former case to postulate a unique 
in lapse from systematic order, and in the latter to abandon hope? The one 
od is as much an insult to reason as the other to spiritual conviction. If the 
re paradox cannot (and it.cannot) be resolved in purely material terms, then we 
Lis, must look to our other selves for guidance and try to resolve it in spiritual 
ut terms. For thousands of years men of vision have tried to teach humanity 
ate that there is more to the universe than can be seen or felt, and so than can be 
r0- imagined in purely dimensional terms; and for an equal number of years 
the the men only of intellect have argued in favour of dimensional reality. Now, 
rht unexpectedly, science has come to the aid of the visionary, It establishes 
ion the fact that whatever may be the true nature of the universe it is certainly 
ion not what we see, or feel, or hear or can imagine; but it goes further than 
the that by establishing an overwhelming presumption that our spatio-temporal 
ing system is only part of a larger organisation from the sensory perception of 
ute which we are entirely precluded. And this larger organisation is not beyond 
vice or outside our dimensional realm, but actively interfused and interpenetrating 
ral with it. 


What might that mean? Let us look at the bare stuff of the physical, 
dimensional universe, and write down activity, which is the physical process 
of inorganic material. With the advent of the first and most primitive form 
of plant, Life was added to that material. Neither the physiologist nor the 
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physicist can find Life; it has no atomic structure; it has not even any 
physical values. The processes of the dimensional universe could continue 
perfectly satisfactorily without it ; and we are drawn to the conclusion that 
Life is an intrusion from outside the purely dimensional scheme. 

From the advent of Life there followed certain consequences. A new 
physical form arose, organic, but so far inanimate. This form introduced a 
potential—the possibility of something happening which could not otherwise 
ever have happened at all. We could best describe this potential as a 
“* Facility ’—a “ Facility for Function.” 

After inanimate material came animate material. It is an extremely 
debateable point as to what essentially distinguishes an animate from an 
inanimate organism; but, if we think in terms of the process, the true 
distinguishing feature will emerge in the very different manner in which the 
responses are conditioned. Animate creatures are activated by certain 
impulses which are not discernible in plants—impulses we call in their more 
developed modes of expression “‘ emotions,” and in their primitive forms 
Instinct. 

Instinct, like Life, has no atomic structure ; similarly it has no physical 
values. It intrudes upon the scheme, as Life does, from somewhere outside 
the scheme; and again the intrusion entails certain consequences. Those 
consequences represent some sort of development of the consequences which 
followed from the intrusion of Life ; but they are not a necessitous develop- 
ment. The importance of Instinct was that it gave values to living. It was 
not so much a facility for doing things as a theoretical approach to the 
problems of how they should be done. Instinct provides standar@ answers 
to problems of behaviour ; it tells us what to do in given circumstances ; so 
that, when we have instinctive faculties, our activity (or existence) ceases to 
be merely PRACTICAL and becomes FUNCTIONAL. Through Instinct we can 
utilise the Facility for Function which Life provides ; and we can call Instinct 
in its widest sense the “ Theory of Living.” 

After animal life came human life. Again a new factor was introduced. 
This factor can best be called a “‘ Facility for Physical Appliance”; and it 
led to an activity which we can designate as CAPABLE. Primitive man 
differed from the other anthropoids in the way he used the material at his 
disposal—making knives and arrows, burying his dead, capturing fire and the 
like. The element which differentiated him from the animals was one of 
what we now call Mind. Mind differs from the apparatus associated, in 
animals, with brain, in the capacity for abstract thought and symbolic 
elaboration, and it is another intrusive material. It cannot be identified 
with brain, though brain is its organ of dimensional expression ; again it has 
no atomic structure ; yet again, the physiologists and the physicists cannot 
find it. So that at this stage we have this situation : AcTIvITy (inorganic 
material) plus Life (Facility for Function) equals organic but inanimate 
material which has a PRACTICAL ACTIVITY or existence. Add Instinct (Theory 
of Living) and we get animate material or FUNCTIONAL activiry. Add Mind 
(Facility for Physical Appliance) and we get CAPABLE ACTIVITY, or human 
beings. 

This is a convenient moment to take stock. I have produced, on the 
basis of existing evidence, a picture of development in capacity which has 
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taken place over a very long period of time by a series of stages. This 
developing capacity can be considered as an upward moving line; but along 
this line each stage will be a step. It is the plain truth that we have not 
sufficient data at our disposal to reduce those steps to a slope. There are 
more “‘ missing links” than one; and they occur at each point at which I 
have indicated the intrusion of an element from outside the scheme. The 
rise of life, in fact, appears to have taken place as the result of a succession 
of increments. Though the effect of each increment on a localised area of the 
physical scheme is observable, the material of the increment cannot be found 
by either the physiologist or the physicist, though between them they have 
reduced organic and inorganic matter to denominations below which (it 
would appear) experiment cannot produce results. The significant factors 
are these: that within each stage a logical development took place of the 
kind normally termed evolutionary, ultimately producing forms of a very 
high degree of complexity and capacity, without in any way intending the 
next upward step ; and that this upward step would consequently appear to 
have been directly and solely due to the intrusion of an increment from 
outside the scheme. 

Once the human race had been established, it would be reasonable on 
physical grourids to assume that the intrusion of incremental elements would 
cease. There was no higher physical form to develop! But what, apparently, 
happened ? For more than 100,000 years the human race passed through 
successive stages of primitive existence, each marked by an increasing 
aptitude for physical appliance within a very limited range of possible 
variations ; and then suddenly—and all the archeological evidence goes to 
show that it was suddenly—a form recognisable as civilisation appears. And 
civilisations grew apace. From undiscoverable origins, they sprang to their 
full stature almost overnight. Professor Whitehead attributed this to the 
impact of a Speculative Reason, newly arisen in men’s minds. But how did 
that develop? So far as evidence is available, it seems to have arrived as 
mysteriously and as inexplicably as Life itself, or Instinct, or. Mind in the . 
first place. If that is so, then it represents another increment which is added, 
as it were, to existing Mind, and for which we have no name; so that we 
should now call the increment which introduced caPaBLE activity Mind 1, 
and this Mind 1 plus or, more simply, Mind 2. It resulted in sPECULATIVE 
ACTIVITY. 

The effects produced by this not so much more as differently capable 
intelligence were of immense importance ; for it provided a theoretical basis 
for the development of the Facility for Physical Appliance which derived 
from Mind 1, in very much the same sort of way that Instinct had provided 
theory for the development of the original Facility for Function which derived 
from Life. It provided a table of values for human ability, as Instinct had 
provided values for living activity. In providing values it also provided 
ends, or goals, and introduced a new specificness into the human attitude, 
together with a possibility of the development of a much more complex and 
comprehensive elaboration of the symbols of perception ; so that language 
not only flowered but was recorded, and “‘ forms ” or “* patterns ” made their 
appearance in art, in architecture, and in social life. We can call Mind 2 the 
“‘ Theory of Physical Appliance.” 
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Civilisations did not develop one after the other from a central source by 
the infection of culture. The first prime civilisation is separated from the 
last by many thousands of years, but they are not successive. That, at any 
rate, is the opinion of Professor Toynbee, who lists them as: the Egyptiac ; 
the Sumeric of the Near East; the Sinic, of the Far East; the Indic; the 
Minoan, of the Eastern Mediterranean ; and, in America, the Mayan and 
Andean. There were others, arrested or aborted. If civilisation was the 
result of a “‘ new idea,” it was an idea which sprang spontaneously into being 
amongst widely separated groups. If it derived from physical evolution, 
mankind evolved in widely different circumstances in strangely similar ways. 
For it can be said of all the Civilisations which have developed, with the 
exception of our own, that they rose by comparable stages to comparable 
climaxes at which they comparably stagnated or from which they com- 
parably dwindled away if they were not destroyed. The climax reached 
represented an optimum adaptation of the primitive facility for appliance, 
the best that could be done with the material available on a practical and not 
what we call in these days an intellectual basis. There was nothing even in 
the highest forms of this practical development to suggest that any higher 
types of civilised existence were attainable; the climax of one civilisation 
was the climax of another. In this way civilised man dawdled on for some 
4,000 years—we can compare that with the 100,000 odd years of primitive 
man. 

Then there came a change. A wild tribe of uncivilised barbarians, called 
the Achzans, descended upon the Grecian archipelago and destroyed the 
Minoan civilisation and whatever civilised Greeks those were who compassed 
the fall of Troy. In a few hundred years these barbarians had not only become 
as civilised as any previous society—they had become what in these days we 
consider as a great deal more civilised. Because the people of classical Greece 
introduced to the human race a new Facility—the Facility for putting to 
practical use not the ability of the body only but the ability of the mind as 
well. After the civilisation of classical Greece everything changed, because 
people were able to work with their intellects as well as with their hands. 
Professor Whitehead said that the Speculative Reason only reached its full 
flowering when the Greeks introduced applied mathematics and constructive, 
practical logic into the human scheme. But it seems to me that here we have 
another increment. There was no physiological reason for the flowering. The 
Greek civilisation was actually in decline. Nothing even at the climax of 
any former civilisation intended such a development. The Speculative 
Reason had existed long enough for its maximum capacity to have become 
established. This was no necessitous consequence of any earlier activity. 
Something “‘ new” had appeared upon the scene. This new thing, which 
we shall have to call Mind 3, was a Facility for Intellectual Appliance, and it 
introduced an INTELLECTUAL ACTIVITY. 

The civilisation of Greece spread to Rome, but only by mimesis; and 
Rome made no significant contribution to the application of the new Facility. 
Then Rome fell, and the Greek civilisation disappeared. It was reborn in 
the Renaissance. That rebirth indicates, as clearly as anything can, the 
settlement of the intrusive element Mind 8 in the generality of Western 
people. For the Renaissance spread apace, and significant developments and 
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contributions came from all over Europe. The logical and necessitous 
evolution of the principle inherent in Mind 8 culminated in what we call 
“* Newtonian ” physics, and all that they entailed. They, and their affiliated 
mathematics and philosophies exhausted the potential of the Facility. There 
were further developments within the scheme, but the design of human 
intelligence shows curiously little change between the third century B.c. and 
contemporary times. 

Recently—tecently in point of historical periods—another revolution in 
capacity has taken place. Not anarchically ; but we observe in men to-day 
an outlook which was non-existent at the turn of the nineteenth century. 
For the mathematics and the physics of relativity and of nuclear research 
are by no means in the direct line of causation from the mathematics of 
Newton. They break away, and follow an eccentric course. Similarly, the 
philosophic theories of contemporary times—Bergson’s of the dan vital, the 
“intuitive ” man, Whitehead’s of interpenetration, and the “ feeling ’’ uni- 
verse—are not implicit in nor necessitous developments from the philosophy 
of Plato (though the world of ‘‘ becoming ” was, in a sense, Plato’s as well as 
Bergson’s), nor from that of Hume, or Locke, or Kant. They represent an 
entirely original approach, a new attitude, to the problems which face 
humanity. They amount to a complete re-interpretation at all levels of the 
principles of man’s conceptions of the universe. The novelty of this approach 
is not, I believe, even yet fully appreciated. I mentioned one aspect in an 
earlier article in this Journal.1 I cannot go into detail here, but there are 
many others: the perfervid, almost ritual mentalism which characterises 
even the relaxations of to-day, and certainly the arts in the widest application 
of that word ; the race against time which is the ostensible phenomenon of 
the time-race in the head; the contemporary conception of inter-related, 
inter-woven, inter-acting events, ideas, or co-efficients, which is so new that 
there is not even a word in the language to describe it, and we have to borrow 
“pattern,” which used to mean something quite different ; and those studies 
of human behaviour which we summarise as “‘ psychology ” using a Greek 
word for a conception which not only never did occur to the Greeks but, in 
my opinion, never could have done. 

We have developed, in short, a new technique of the use of mind. The 
Facility for Intellectual Appliance is merging into the expansive phase of 
theory. The intrusive increment, Mind 4, appears as the Theory of Intel- 
lectual Appliance, and introduces what, to use Bergson’s term, we can best 
call INTUITIVE activiry. Let me summarise all this in a Table on p. 70. 

Earlier, I said that the developing capacity, which started with the intro- 
duction of Life into the physical system, could be considered as an upward 
moving line ; but along this line each stage would be a step. The successive 
stages of increasing competence were not necessitated each by the prior 
stage, nor even by the accumulation of earlier stages, but seemed to have 
arisen as the result of a series of intrusive increments each of which originated 
outside the physical scheme. If we now examine the increments, we see that 
they alternate between increments of Facility and increments of Theory. 
The increments of Facility are not in any way consequent upon the Theory 
of the prior increments—Facility does not follow Theory ; but, rather, the 


1“ Are We Developing a New Faculty ?’’ January 1947, 
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Kotivitye Form of Activity. Nature of Increment. | ,FOrmMOf | Resulting in. 





EXISTENCE . | Inorganic material . | Facility for Function. | Life . | Practical 
Activity. 
PracticaL . | Organic butinanimate | Theory of Living . | Instinct.| Functional 
material. Activity. 
FuncTionat . | Animate material . | Facility for Physical | Mind1 | Capable 
Appliance. Activity. 
CAPABLE . | Primitive human’. | Theory of Physical | Mind 2 | Speculative 
Appliance. Activity. 
SPECULATIVE . | Civilised human - | Facility for Intel- Mind 8 | Intellectual 
lectual Appliance. Activity. 
INTELLECTUAL | ‘Greek’? human. | Theory of Intellectual | Mind 4 | Intuitive 
Appliance. Activity. 














INTUITIVE . | Contemporary human. 





Theoretical stages represent an expansion of the existing Facility in the 
shape of the realisation of its full inherent potential. The transitions from 
stage to stage seem to have been swift in point of time relative to the duration 
of the stage; but no line of demarcation of an exact or positive nature can 
be drawn between the stages, since the intrusion has of necessity taken place 
by infiltration rather than by irruption. A new dominant attitude succeeds 
the old, swiftly but not anarchically ; so that one must envisage after each 
stage a kind of interregnum. 

The other thing we should note about the increments is this: that the 
groups are repetitive. A Facility is introduced, and becomes established ; 
its potential is realised, and an unforeseeable expansion of capacity takes 
place, during a subsequent period of Theory ; and then that cycle is repeated 
again on a higher (more purely extra-physical) level. To begin with, the stages 
are accompanied by a necessitous development of physical apparatus. Since 
the establishment of the fully capable human form, the development has 
been entirely in extra-physical terms, each new human capacity being the 
expression of an increased capability of Mind, working through a brain 
which shows little or no signs of any structural reorganisation. This principle 
has probably always been maintained, the development of form having come 
throughout from within the scheme, the development in capacity from out- 
side it. 

In this process of the gradual intellectualysis of functions we can see the 
counter-balance to the second law of thermodynamics. Man’s physical frame 
is revealed as a vehicle for the expression of ever more pure activities of mind, 
and decreases in ratio of importance to a whole man as Mind increases in 
significance. This seems to imply that from the mechanics of man’s upward 
struggle we should be able to deduce notable evidence of effort progressively 
to relieve the body of its physical functions. Can we not ? 


JOHN NANCE. 


EDINBURGH. 
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AN APPROACH TO BERGSON. 


ZYGMUNT HLADKI, 
A former Polish diplomat de carriére. 


I. 


THE evolution of philosophy in our civilisation has been, without doubt, 
surrounded with an atmosphere of growing disappointment. Undoubtedly, 
this line of intellectual attempts, born of the lofty ambition to unify and 
systematize human wisdom, was not a successful line. Undoubtedly it can 
hardly be regarded to-day as more than a history of systematic failures, In 
fact, it was not even a line of evolution. Its most basic principles having 
been a matter of eternal dispute, philosophy was actually moving in a kind 
of vicious circle, and making no real progress. As a tragic result of centuries 
of labour, we are not a step closer to the discovery of any universal formula 
of Existence, and—what is more alarming—in face of the grave problems 
of our moral, social or political reality, we remain to-day as poor in under- 
standing, as blind, as we were 2,000 years ago. In its abstract form, philo- 
sophy has become little more than a luxurious hobby. In its applications, 
necessarily arbitrary, it has become a great source of dangerous abuse. 

In this situation Bergson has opened entirely new, and in many ways 
unexpected, possibilities. 


II. 


The historical development of European philosophy has been governed 
by two basic assumptions sanctified by Platonic dialectic and. Aristotelian 
logic: first, that the essence of reality can be revealed through the self- 
evidence of some relations between words; the second, that all reality, 
whether lifeless or alive, can be grasped in one universal system of appre- 
hension. It is precisely these two great assumptions that Bergson has directly 
challenged. It is precisely in these two great illusions that he has discovered 
the cause of philosophy’s notorious failures, It is in unmasking them that 
he found and developed his method. 

His heuristic technique, reversing the whole direction of philosophical 
thought, necessarily differs from all familiar patterns. For its interpretation, 
the traditional terminologies become a hindrance rather than a help. Like 
every great process of discovering it cuts across all established order, and 
cannot be explained in terms of refuted ideas. 

The first condition of getting in touch with Bergson’s thought is the direct 
apprehension of Movement in its essence, and not in its external manifesta- 
tions ; in its own substantiality, as it were, and not as a mere accidental 
state of “‘ something being in motion.” That is no easy condition. The whole 
structure of our imagination, the whole training of our thought are against 
such a Copernican revolution. What we are asked to try is nothing less than 
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to conceive of movement as the only “ stuff” of which all reality is made, 
and to treat immobility as mere qualitative differentiation of movement, 
solidified, for the purposes of our practical life, by our sense-perception and 
our intellection. But if we succeed in making this initial effort, our further 
steps will lead us from confirmation to confirmation. Everywhere, in all 
the fields of our penetration into the “ inner working ” of things, we shall 
see that the ultimate essence of every immobility is movement. Slowly, 
we shall begin to realise that we live in a world made of movement, and 
that movement is the only really existing substance. And then, one day, 
we shall grasp the self-evidence of this important truth that movement is 
the only point of view, or rather “line of view,” from which we can see 
directly the real essence of phenomena. On that day we shall enter the world 
of Bergson’s discoveries. 
Il, 

In analysing the causes of the notorious divergence between philosophy 
and reality, Bergson has discovered that the notion of Time, which we use 
in our practical life as well as in all spheres of exact thinking, is an abstract 
one, detached from time’s very essence, confused with the idea of space, 
and having little in common with the biological duration which we from 
within perceive in ourselves. The essence of this duration, in spite of being 
for us something obvious, escapes our understanding, because our intellect 
cannot, by its very structure, grasp motion and change otherwise than in 
terms of space, either as a succession of “ positions ’’ along a line, or as a 
series of artificially isolated ‘ states,” succeeding one another. The 
mechanism of our intellectual understanding is like the mechanism of the 
cinematographic film: it seizes indivisible mobility by means of divisible 
immobility. It is true that this substitution of abstract and spatialised time 
for concrete and indivisible duration makes time measurable, and is thus 
useful for our dealing with the automatisms of inert matter. But in the sphere 
of vital order which is not automatic, it leads to the creation of fictitious 
problems and insoluble antinomies. As opposed to this, the reintegration 
of the notion of true time in our vision of reality, imparts to our cognitive 
function an attitude of dynamic indivisible movement, and enables our 
attention in some measure to subordinate the process of fixation to the inner 
impetus of the observed mobility. It enables us, in this way, to harmonize 
the orientation of our method with the orientation of the current of life that 
flows through us, and thus to attain from time to time a direct contact between 
our thought and the most profound characteristics of Life’s very essence. 

With the help of those disclosures Bergson solves, in his Essat sur les 
données immédiates de la conscience, one of the most hopeless dilemmas of 
philosophy, the problem of free will. In the light of his analyses we begin 
to see that our freedom does not consist in choosing between some fictitious, 
ready-made paths lying through a not-yet-existent reality, nor in any kind of 
miraculous spontaneity, independent of our past. We begin to realise that 
our life is a duration, in the active, dynamic sense of that word, “ duration 
ahead ” which carries in itself all its accumulated past, and which, with the 
whole weight of this past, breaks through the inertia of matter into an ever 
new and unforeseen course. Our life is, therefore, duration in the creative 
sense, and in this sense it is free. We are entangled, however, in organic and 
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social laws of nature, and, in the mechanized activity of our every-day life, 
we succumb unknowingly to those laws. It is, therefore, only in moments 
of supreme importance that we become really free—when we achieve our 
decision by means of an effort directed against the natural inertia, and, when 
locked in a struggle with the laws of our nature, we mould them for an instant 
to the form of our spirit. 

IV. 


From a purely metaphysical point of view, Matiére et mémoire is perhaps 
the most beautiful of Bergson’s works. It overcomes the greatest difficulties 
and penetrates into the most profound mysteries of life. Its central problem 
—the relation of mind and body—has never before been sufficiently fathomed 
by philosophers. The ancients paid little attention to it, still less the 
mediseval rationalists. It is true that, with the birth of modern epistemo- 
logical self-criticism, ontology was replaced by psychological approach, 
and Consciousness—with Sensation, Perception and Reflexion as its primary 
elements—became the groundwork of all philosophical speculation. What, 
however, philosophers continued to overlook was that their primary psycho- 
logical data were in fact but one-sided and simplified aspects of a more 
complex reality hidden between the mind and the body, as it were, in this 
little word “ relation.” Consequently, the nature of the very relation, con- 
ceived in a geometrical rather than vital sense, remained analytically 
untouched, although, in its ghostlike capacity of an irreducible fact, it led 
thinkers straight towards the vicious circle of the Subject-Object discussion 
which occupied so much attention in the future. It was not until the more 
advanced development of physiology and experimental psychology that 
the psycho-physical relation became a subject-matter of special studies. 
The verbal competition between Epiphenomenalism and Parallelism, however, 
necessarily biassed by a physiological rather than psychological approach, 
has, in its turn, left the problem practically unsolved in the dogmatic assump- 
tion that our mind is absolutely dependent upon, if not produced by, the 
functions of the brain. Consequently the psycho-physical relation con- © 
tinued to be treated as little more than an abstract line of miraculous 
dependence separating two incommensurable worlds of phenomena. 

It is precisely to this line that Bergson has directed the powerful micro- 
scope of his analysis. The results have surpassed all anticipation. What 
was regarded as a quasi-abstract line, has emerged as a large and most 
substantial field of interaction between two orders of movement. It is true 
that this field is extremely complex and not easily penetrable, but in the 
deep perspectives of its unexpected self-evidence, it not only discloses the 
whole inner working of human consciousness, from rudimentary mechanisms 
of perception to the highest functions of the mind, but also reveals something 
of the very essence of both interacting orders of reality, and thus throws 
invaluable light on many fundamental problems of philosophy. 

This achievement of Bergson’s method has not yet been appreciated 
sufficiently. And yet it offers to philosophy the first true contact with the 
essence of Reality ; to psychology the first penetration into the secrets of 
the inner working of the psycho-physical fact ; and to biology the precious 
keys to the technique of interaction between two incommensurable orders, 
that is a basis for every vital process. 
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But it is not only to our exploratory thought that it opens new worlds. 
It adds something important to the whole outlook of modern man when, 
from so high a level of wisdom and precision, it sends us this significant 
message: that the deep nature of Memory, the fundamental factor of our 
mental phenomena, transcends everything that can be explained away in 
terms of any functions of the body, and that our mind, in all its manifestations, 
in breaking through all the laws of our organic and social nature, is shown 
ever more distinctly as a creative process, closely connected with matter in 
some functions and aspects, but in its essence intrinsically independent. 


2 


The fame of L’évolution créatrice, due to the unexpectedness of its meta- 
physical disclosures, to the power of its biological vision, and to the beauty 
of its language, extended far beyond the world of specialists. Moreover, 
this great work, in its most important meanings, is actually Bergson’s theory 
of knowledge. It explains the general biological character of the functions 
of human understanding, and shows how those functions originated and 
developed as an unbroken process on the highways of evolution. Against 
the background of his vast knowledge of natural science, Bergson discloses 
here the “lines of facts’ which demonstrate that the process of Life is 
neither a causal chain, as the mechanistic theories of biology try to explain, 
nor is it a “ fulfilling of plan ’’ as proposed by Finalism. He proves that in 
reality the evolutionary technique of Life out-distances, as it were, the 
finalistic hypothesis, and possesses all the characteristics of a creative process. 
Along the same lines of facts he shows how Instinct and Intelligence, those 
two instruments of higher orientation which Life uses in its march through 
the world of Matter, having branched off from a common tendency, then 
developed in two separate ways of evolution. Instinct reached its climax 
in the social perfection of Hymenoptera, particularly ants and bees, while 
Intelligence found its fulness in the form of human intellect. The biological 
function of both instruments is the same: that of broadening vital activity 
through organizing efforts. But their techniques are based, so to speak, on 
diametrically opposed principles. Instinct consists in a kind of unconscious 
but direct contact with the very essence of the vital process ; Intelligence, 
on the other hand, consists in the faculty of conscious choice, obtained at 
the expense of losing the direct contact. The mechanism of the intellect, 
by opening to man the possibility of a free choice of reactions, enabled 
him to fabricate artificial organs (tools and machines), and so to transform 
the laws of necessity of Matter into instruments of Freedom. To obtain, 
however, a sort of temporal margin which is indispensable for the very 
technique of choice, this tendency of Life had, in a way, to disengage itself 
from its own fluidity, and to produce a consciousness able to grasp the 
continuum of change as a succession and co-existence of fixities—artificial, 
it is true—but which can be preserved, divided, compared and measured. 
That is why in the material order, which consists in automatic repetition 
and can therefore be operated as if it were fixity, our intellect proceeds with 
natural ease and makes more and more amazing progress. But for the 
same reason our purely intellectual apprehension cannot grasp the real nature 
of Life, and, in the immaterial order of phenomena, it strays tragically from 
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the mazes of abstraction to the mazes of self-criticism, trying in vain to 
overcome the inevitable antinomies, The oversight of this biologically 
determined réle of the intellect was the chief reason why two different orders 
of reality, creative order which is the essence of vital phenomena, and auto- 
matic order which reflects the essence of matter, have been notoriously 
confused, It has been the constant source of philosophical illusions which 
have misled equally the dogmatism of the ancients, and the relativism of 
the modern world. 

What then is the genesis of Intuition, this chief epistemological principle 
of Bergsonian method, this gate over which our reason can lean beyond its 
own bounds? One of the characteristics of life is that no tendency, no 
shape appears in a state of ideal isolation. All vital efforts and all achieve- 
ments in a greater or lesser degree penetrate reciprocally. So in the Intellect 
there is something like a trace of Instinct, a faint ‘‘ halo’ of another order 
of consciousness, much too faint to keep our thought in contact with the 
creative current of reality, but sufficiently strong to enable—through acts of 
effort similar to those which artists term Inspiration—a flash of contact 
to be established for a fleeting instant, thus giving us an orientation, logically 
unseizable it is true, but infallibly right. 


Vi. 


As in the field of metaphysics proper, so also in the sphere of religious, 
moral and political phenomena, the intellectual exclusiveness of philosophy 
—confusing two different orders and stubbornly substituting logical “‘ states 
of things’ for biological movements of creative tendencies—led to ficti- 
tious problems and fruitless exploration of aspects which had no contact 
with reality. The ancient Idea of the Good failed to explain the real nature 
of moral phenomena, just as Kant’s Categorical Imperative failed ; and our 
modern understanding of the depths of social and political events hardly 
equals, in fact, the level of Plato. 

Bergson enters this sphere from an entirely different approach. He. 
reaches it along the highways of his studies of the character, the behaviour 
and the creative tendencies of Life, from its beginnings on Earth, through the 
whole history of vegetable and animal evolution, to the creation, in Man, of 
the mechanism of liberty. In treating of complex phenomena, therefore, © 
such as the relations between the individual and society, or society and 
humanity, his analytical thought starts straight from within, already armed 
with a centrifugal vision and supported by lines of facts which are in touch 
with the creative current of life—the very current whose basic tendencies 
have already been studied in the previous fields of observation. In his last 
work, Les deux sources de la morale et de la religion, Bergson looks upon the 
complex phenomena of the human world as being the results of the creative 
impetus forcing its way through the biological reality of Man. Keeping 
close to the dualistic principle, so characteristic of Life’s creative technique, 
he again discovers here two evolutionary orders interweaving with each 
other, two great biological tendencies antithetic and yet complementary : 
the tendency which conserves Society, and the tendency which creates 
Humanity. The first acts through pressure which is exerted on the human 
will by its natural, zoological roots; the second through aspiration which 
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attracts the will towards its higher creative possibilities. The first produces 
rudimentary, “ closed ” morality automatically bending the individual will 
to the needs of society. It also causes the emergence of primitive, “ static ” 
religion which, by the agency of the ‘ myth-making” function of our 
imagination, acts as an instinctive guide of social self-protection against 
undesirable deviations of intelligence. The second reveals itself in the 
technique of ‘‘ open” morality and “ dynamic” religion, and operates in 
quite another way. Not through‘pressure on our will from within, but 
through a kind of appeal from without. Not through natural trends of social 
automatisms, but through the spiritual attractiveness of exceptional indivi- 
duals who appear from time to time only, and who, in principle, are able to 
transform the powers of the established human nature into a new creative 
movement embracing all humanity. Those individuals lean, as it were, 
beyond the natural closeness of Society. In their intuitive efforts they attain 
direct contact with the deepest sense of Life’s creative process. By the very 
force of their example they counterbalance the excesses of social mechanisms, 
and, at the propitious moment, attract the human will, entangled in its 
successive tragedies, to the higher and richer stages of liberty. 

In this dual genesis of moral and religious phenomena ; in the important 
distinction made between the essential function of Society and that of 
Humanity ; in the discovery of the great rhythms of co-operation between 
those two functions, Bergson discloses the deepest inner biological workings 
of human evolution. On the highways of facts, so brilliantly illuminated 
by the incomparable penetration of his analyses, many “ eternal dilemmas ” 
and “* insurmountable difficulties ” disperse and disappear like darkness at 
dawn. So does the abyss that had until now separated the world of intel- 
lectual precision from the world of religious experience. We begin to under- 
stand the mechanisms of ideological chaos and political catastrophism that 
result, in a high degree, from the confusion of two different orders of human 
dynamics. And, simultaneously, we begin to see the profound biological 
meaning of the individual soarings of human spirit: the réle played by 
heroes who, by the example of their lives or deaths, elevated the moral 
attitude of man beyond its natural horizons; the réle fulfilled by inspired 
artists who directed human feelings towards disinterested, inner perspectives 
of things ; and, above all, the réle of great mystics whose direct contact with 
the very essence of life makes of their experience an instrument of the 
highest orientation, religious as well as metaphysical. 


Attempts have been made many times in the history of philosophical 
speculation to conciliate the truths of pure reason with the highest principle 
of faith. Yet from the “ First Cause ” of Aristotle to the “ Absolute ” of 
Hegel, the comprehension of God appeared as a purely intellectual concep- 
tion, a dialectical compromise with the sphere of “ transcendent ” being, a 
verbal construction, beautiful in its architectural loftiness, but breathing 
the coldness of pure convention. In Les deux sources the roads leading to the 
great encounter on the summits are roads of biological discoveries indicat- 
ing but a certain direction of probability. As we look back, however, upon 
the great stages of exploration, along which the lucid thought of Bergson 
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brings us through the complexity of things, we begin to see how this prob- 
ability emerges slowly and grows, to imbue us finally with the breath of a 
concrete existence, whose ineffability becomes comprehensible, and whose 
character we begin to touch, as it were, in its deepest attribute, or may be 
in its essence, in Love. 

VII. 


Bergson has opened perspectives the practical significance of which 
transcends by far all the academic meanings of philosophy, and, in some 
extensions, reaches almost beyond the horizons of our present visibility. 
But, above all, he has disentangled human understanding from the errors 
hidden in its own great bases. He has discovered the reasons why our purely 
intellectual modes of apprehension can succeed in the realm of material 
order only, the essence of which is repetition of sameness, but are unable to 
grasp the concreteness of another order—of the vital one—the essence of 
which is creation of novelty; simultaneously, however, in his method of 
systematic collaboration between intelligence and intuition, he has opened 
to our understanding the possibility of gradual penetration into the depths 
of this other order. He has brought to light the natural limitations of 
science, and dissipated the illusions of “ scientism,” this magic of modern 
man believing in the omnipotence of the logico-mathematical grasp. Reveal- 
ing the biological function of mysticism, he has abolished the abyss which 
separated exact thinking from the world of faith, and has opened in this 
way the first real possibility of overcoming this greatest moral antinomy of 
man. Finally, in the depths of human social nature, he has detected the 
fundamental interaction of primary biological tendencies, resistances and 
mechanisms, which produces, and in a high degree determines, the forms 
and directions of all political behaviour. By thus introducing human under- 
standing into the biological depths of Society, he has both created and 
verified an epistemological approach which, if adopted, could liberate our 
social philosophy from its ever more dangerous vicious circle, and provide 
our political wisdom, which until now has been an intransmissible faculty ~ 
bestowed upon exceptional individuals, with the means of systematic growth 
through accumulation. 

To-day, when the technique of collective life is getting more and more 
complex, and when man begins to extract from matter such powerful pos- 
sibilities, that to leave them in hands of the primitive instincts may, before 
long, push humanity on to a path of altogether too costly absurdities, to-day, 
more than ever, the confusion in our basic notions becomes an ally of the 
dark forces of nature, and more than ever our fate begins to depend on the 
rightness of our intellectual orientation. The dynamics of human societies 
always have their roots in the depths of primitive tendencies. Wherever 
the illusions of sheer intellectualism endeavour to contain too long the 
spiritual fluidity of life within the framework of too rigid institutions, or 
laws too heedlessly transposed from the world of matter, primitive ten- 
dencies will steal in unnoticeably, and will one day disrupt that framework. 
Our primitive nature surrounds us on all sides, lurks about our every step, 
about the smallest movement of our thought and our will. It is latent where 
we do not even suspect its presence. Into the attitudes which seem to us to 
be the triumph of our liberty, it smuggles the elements of its own triumph 
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over us. Who could make out its secret advice when, in our poetical longing 
for wings, it planned the shape of a bomber ! 

But there is no fatality that cannot be averted by organized human 
will, if only this will sets about it in time. And it is precisely this “‘ setting 
about things in time,” acting before the fatality starts to act, that Bergson 
repeatedly recommends as the most important principle of political wisdom. 
To attain this ability, however, the politician must see things rather than 
names ; must judge others by their deeds rather than by their words ; must 
operate with effort more vigorously directed against the acquired automatisms 
of thinking; must maintain more watchful contact with fundamental 
human nature. In practical life, as in the sphere of pure research, the auto- 
matisms of our intellect lead to the production of verbal problems obscuring 
the true directions of reality. This verbalism, substituting the meanings 
of words for the meanings of life, has been the chief cause of philosophy’s 
wandering in artificial mazes. The same verbalism passing over to politics, 
produces there a kind of logical loquacity lulling the conscience to sleep, 
a kind of opportunistic tendency to replace real solutions by verbal ones. 
Multiplying itself by the number of brains in which it is being fabricated, 
verbalism finally becomes a source of dangerous neglect, producing blunders 
which are so much more formidable because they always come to light too 
late—in the flames and blood of some catastrophe. 

In the over-intellectualization and material complexity of modern life, 
the réle of the right interpretation of events becomes more than important. 
Mankind, involved in a huge struggle with its own primitive nature, has 
reached a stage of unprecedented danger. Primitive nature has captured 
practically all the secrets of our intelligence, but our intelligence has not yet 
discovered the decisive secrets of primitive nature. No wonder, since intel- 
ligence, being an instrument of Life’s adaptation to Matter, has a quick 
appreciation of Matter, and almost none of Life. In the sphere of Life’s 
dynamics, intelligence needs an extra-intellectual guide. 


VIII. 

All philosophical thought strives towards pure disinterestedness, It 
seeks the essence of things and not their practical aspects. But in the pos- 
sibilities revealed by Bergson, philosophy acquires simultaneously another 
character. It becomes the theory of wisdom. It becomes the first science 
really taking us behind the scenes of vital process, into the inner working 
of the great regulators of human will. 

Perhaps we are still close in time. Perhaps only the future will be able to 
find the proper standards with which to appraise the merits of the thinker 
who has led human reason out of its own labyrinths on to straight roads— 
along which he has planted learned signposts for his successors—and who, 
before departing, left with us the keys to the mysterious mechanisms of our 
equilibrium which, in its depths, has been and always is connected through 
Society with the instinct of the animal, and through Humanity with the 
perspective of God. 

ZYGMUNT HLADKI. 


Kew, SuRREY. 
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ON SEEKING ULTIMATE TRUTH. 


SOPHIA A. BRACHER. 


THE Ultimate Truth is kind and beneficial to earth’s multitudinous inhabi- 
tants. There is no title more appropriate to the Most High than ‘“ Our 
Father in Heaven.” A benevolent earthly father does not inflict pain, 
suffering or evil upon his children. Neither does the Heavenly Originator of 
the mind or spirit of mankind, the Mainspring of eternal Life, inflict any evil 
upon human beings. Just as a good earthly father succours and gradually 
enlightens his children so the great Cosmic Mind succours and gradually 
enlightens the mind of mankind. Life, health, happiness and all goodness 
emanate from the Ultimate Truth, Source of eternal Life. But pain, suffering, 
disease, death, cruelty, injustice, vice and all evil emanate from the false 
God who is called the devil or Satan, God of this World ! the Destroyer and 
enemy of mankind, source of all evil. It would indeed be unjust to imagine 
that death, suffering or-anything harmful could emanate from the true God, 
the Source of all Goodness. A healthy fruit tree does not yield poisonous 
berries, neither does the Tree of Life yield the seeds of death and destruction, 
but of eternal life. 

It is well known that many traditional beliefs associated with religious 
faith have been abandoned in the past. True religion is not static. Its growth 
and change still advance. Therefore is it not right that the world should be 
prepared, not merely for fresh knowledge, but for even more startling sur- 
renders of traditional beliefs? This is especially true with regard to the 
nature and perfection of the Supreme Ruler of the universe. Things are not 
always what they seem to the dwellers upon earth. The true God is not 
arbitrary and aloof, but is amenable to universal law. The real and glorious 
Presence of the Ultimate Reality is not consonant with the accepted Christian 
conception of Almighty God. The Ultimate Truth is invisible yet visible, 
infinite yet finite, inscrutable yet can be found out, unchanging yet changing, 
immanent yet transcendent, incomprehensible yet comprehensible. The 
Ultimate Truth knows no distinction of sex, neither is It bound by the earthly 
limitations of time and space. The Ultimate Truth bears little resemblance to 
anything earthly, either animate or inanimate. How therefore can it be true 
that man is made, as he declares, in the image of the Most High, seeing that 
the True God, and true man, are by no means alike? The answer is, of 
course, that man is not made in the image of the true God, but that he has 
grown up through the ages in the likeness of the false, soi-disant God of this 
world. Moreover, it is inescapably evident that the likeness of the human 
race to the latter, both physically and in moral propensities, can be easily 
recognised. The only part of his complex nature which man can claim to be 
divine'is the infinitesimal particle of immortal life or mind—called the soul 
or spirit—which is the real essence of every human being, and which alone 
emanates from the Fountain of Eternal Life. But, alas, even that has lost 
its original lustre by contact with the earth. It has become stained and 

1 2 Cor. iv. 4. 
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deflected by the sombre shadow and destroying influence of the ancient 
enemy of mankind. 

Let us always remember that there are two external Powers or Influences 
in the universal scheme of the things that are. The first and greatest of these 
is the Ultimate Truth, the Supreme Mind, Fountain of All Wisdom, who is 
the true deity of mankind, the Giver of all Goodness demanding nothing in 
return. The second is an inferior, subnormal Being, the false self-proclaiming 
god called Satan, whose influence over the earth is very evil. Indeed, the 
influence of this secondary Power is so potent and so obtrusively evil that, 
in the beginning, man gave the name of Satan, or devil, to its sinister, occult 
source. The subtle, wily Satan, outdoing Shylock in avarice and greed, 
demands the uttermost in this life and the next from too-credulous, too- 
trusting human beings. And all the while this crafty enemy of man dis- 
seminates the seeds or rays of destruction, disease, suffering, death and evil 
upon the earth. i 

But the Ultimate Truth, the true Deity of man may be likened to a lovely 
Cosmic Jewel with many facets; to a marvellous, transcendent Gem of 
immaculate purity, of supreme beauty and brilliance, of great glory within 
and without. It may be likened to a heavenly Gem cf great magnitude, a 
wondrous, living, speaking Being of supernatural intelligence and absolute 
wisdom, It is a glorious Cosmic Entity ablaze continuously with creative 
energy and eternal life. The rays emanating from this ineffable, heavenly 
Being are beneficial and healing to all living things. They bestow health, 
life, intelligence and happiness upon the earth and its inhabitants. Why, 
indeed, should it be difficult for mortals to believe that there are other, 
greater intellects than their own in outer space? If they will not believe so 
manifest a truth what faith or imagination have they? It is evident that 
the reason of man’s ignorance concerning this most vital matter is because 
his thoughts are but lukewarm regarding the things of the life to come. 
Mortals do not seek diligently enough for the Real Truth. Yet that is the 
one thing necessary. We know, of course, that the innermost or spiritual 
insight of individual minds varies according to the character and environ- 
ment of the individual, and therefore it is not equal. Yet nothing is of any 
real or lasting value unless and until the invisible mind or soul—before it 
finally leaves the material body—passes through the ordeal of rebirth, by 
which it arises out of the darkness of mortality into the pure and perfect 
light of immortality. 

Have not countless books been written throughout the ages, countless 
words uttered by the great Sages and Thinkers of the world, concerning the 
eternal question of life and death? But of what use are words without real 
knowledge of the Ultimate Truth ? They are like the echoing, faltering speech 
of multitudes of people who, through long ages, have been entombed in a 
Magician’s cave. These people have their backs turned to the true light. 
They speak together, in lowered accents, of their departure from the cave ; 
of their final exit to the outer world, but they are quite unaware that they 
have been misguided and betrayed by the ancient Magician who guards the 
cave. They seem to have but little courage. They do not try, perhaps dare 
not, or do not desire, to turn and face the truth. But whois the old Magician 
who never ceases to wield the rod of witchery and enchantment over the 
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guileless, deluded minds of these people as they toil for sordid gain and 
fleeting pleasures whilst wrangling amongst themselves for earthly pre- 
cedence? It is, of course, that old deceiver the devil, or-Satan, Lord of the 
Netherworld, artfully camouflaged in borrowed robes of dazzling light. The 
crafty foe lurks within the precincts of the cave, ever watching and waiting 
to snatch up the unsuspecting soul-minds he has bewitched. In due time, 
on emerging from the darkness of the cave, each one is challenged. Each 
must have the password ready, must be equipped in the battledress of the 
Supreme Commander, must even be prepared to fight for liberty, or he will 
be taken prisoner. 

There are still many people in the cave. Many of them are still seeking 
to find out the truth, to solve the riddle of existence. They question one 
another about the meaning of life. They ask: ‘“‘ Why are we here in the 
darkness unable to understand or to find a way out? What is the meaning 
of it all? ” Some of them say : ‘‘ There is a God, but He is incomprehensible, 
inscrutable, cannot be found out, so we must await exit from this life before 
we can know the truth.” Some cry out perplexedly: ‘“‘ If there is a God 
why did he create injustice and evil, suffering and death?” ‘* What is the 
purpose of life and of mankind? What is the aim of all this strife and 
suffering ?”’ Others boldly assert: ‘‘ There is no God.” Some say: ‘‘ We 
do not know whether there is a God, neither do we care.”’ Some search the 
heavens to find a God amongst the stars, but fail to find one. Poor Cave- 
dwellers! How blind they are! They will never find the right answers to 
their doubts and questions until they turn round and face the true light. 
They will never see clearly whilst they turn away from the right way out. 
In the light of the Real Truth all is changed. The light the cave-dwellers 
now have is false and deflected. 

The way of approach to the Most High, the Ultimate Truth, is always 
beset with many pitfalls. False voices, deceptive light, and many other 
subtle snares are set in the path of the genuine seeking mind by the devil, or 
Satan, the arch-deceiver of mankind. A pervading sense of mystery and 
fear, also emanating from the evil one, grips the seeking mind as it presses 
forward towards its goal. Fear and mystery are grim devices of the devil, 
God of this world, who delights to terrorise and subjugate his intended 
victims. But the Most High, the True God, Mirror of truth and justice, 
transcends all artifice. A good earthly parent does not frighten or mystify 
his children, neither does the Source of Eternal Life frighten or mystify the 
children of the earth. Moreover, all mystery vanishes in the light of the 
Ultimate Truth, neither is there any fear in the presence of divine benevolence. 

Countless Thinkers and Seekers throughout the ages have set out to find 
the Real Truth, but few have actually attained the object of their search. 
With toil and effort they arrived at a certain stage of the journey, but many 
failed to reach the highest peak. Some of those who attained the summit, 
or culmination of the journey, were unable to understand the meaning of the 
picture set out before them. Nor, according to their writings, did they pass 
to the other side of the picture. Therefore, there was no meeting face to face 
with the Ultimate Truth. 

Mysticism itself is not enough. It leads the seeking mind to the boundary 
line, but no further. There is a stage beyond mysticism where the victorious 
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soul-mind, in its passage towards the Ultimate Reality, crosses the line and 
on the highest pinnacle, is enabled to overcome and defeat the destroying 
angel of death and judgement. Thus the conquering mind passes to the other 
side of the picture. Thus the victorious soul-mind attains true sight and 
eternal knowledge of the Real Truth. Just as a butterfly might look down 
upon the empty chrysalis from which it has recently emerged, so from that 
lofty eminence, may the emancipated mind (soul) gaze for a fleeting instant 
upon the earthly shackles which it has discarded. 

When all is over: When the victorious soul-mind returns (temporarily) 
to the earth-body from whence it emerged, there comes a reiterated command 
to “* Write,” “‘ Write,” and again “* Write.”’ Now, during its journey towards 
the Ultimate Truth, the victorious mind is extended upward and onward as 
it were in the manner of a scroll unrolling. It transcends the barrier between 
mortality and immortality, and during its passage much is written upon it. 
Therefore, it will be realised that much time and effort are needed to unravel, 
sift, condense and transcribe the wealth of new knowledge which crowds 
upon the victorious mind after so supreme an experience. 

The rebirth of a seeking mind may be described as the emergence, or 
arising of the innermost mind (soul), out of the earth-body (which momen- 
tarily remains dormant), away from the earth, towards its culmination, or 
coming face to face with the perfect and glorious Presence of the Real Truth. 
Thus the victorious soul-mind attains the object of its search. Thus imperfect 
human mind attains perfection by conjunction with the Perfect Cosmic Mind. 
Thus the victorious mind triumphs over the darkness of the earth and is 
drawn into the bright and perfect light of everlasting knowledge of the 
Ultimate Truth. 

It is said that inner experiences—or divine visions as they are sometimes 
called—are indescribable and incommunicable. But there is more than one 
answer to that statement. First, inner experiences are by no means mere 
visions, they are realities. They are more real than anything relating to, or 
connected with, this transitory earth. Secondly, description depends upon 
circumstances, and upon how far the seeking mind advances upon its journey, 
the first part of which must necessarily be dim and indistinct. Thirdly, 
although it is not easy adequately to describe the magnificence and brilliance 
of so marvellous a Cosmic Jewel as that Most Supreme Being the Ultimate 
Truth, or to paint in earthly language an adequate picture of Its supernatural 
beauty and glory yet, in obedience to the supreme command, one can endea- 
vour to impart to fellow mortals some conception, however slight, of the 
exceeding excellence and magnitude of that wondrous Gem. 

Finally, let us remember that there are two universes, one within the 
other. The first and greater is that infinite, invisible, immanent, omniscient 
universe of pure mind whose central source is the great Cosmic Mind, Light 
of Light, Fountain of all Wisdom. The second and inferior is the finite, 
visible, transient, material universe with which we are familiar; a universe 
which is overshadowed by the dark destroying influence of that subtle Being, 
Prince of this world, called Satan. 

SOPHIA A. BRACHER. 


MONTACUTE, SOMERSET. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


I, Pumosopny, 
F. H. HEINEMANN, Pu.D. 


Tuts Survey is concerned with certain questions relating to mind, reason, 
intelligence and thought. What do these terms represent? Realities or 
phantoms ? Where and how can we grasp the thought-processes ? And how can 
we describe and analyse them? We are to-day presented with two extremist 
answers, one affirmative, the other negative. Brand Blanshard, in a remarkable 
book of nearly 1,200 pages, tries to reveal The Nature of Thought (Allen & Unwin, 
42s.). Technically a masterpiece, the result of twelve years of concentrated reflec- 
tion, a model of clear and sober philosophical writing and upholding the best 
Oxford tradition with an excellent analytical table of contents 47 pages in length, 
it is the most splendid defence given for many a day of the lost cause of absolute 
idealism against the attacks and differing views of Bertrand Russell, of the 
Behaviourists, Pragmatists, Realists, Logical Posifivists, ete. The importance of 
the book lies quite as much in the detailed discussion of opposed standpoints as 
in a reformulation of the idealist position (based on a critical synthesis of the 
idealist tradition from Plato to Bosanquet and a rather queer combination of a 
thoroughly transformed Lockean theory of ideas and a Hegelian conception of the 
development of the mind). Rightly assuming that for an adequate theory of the 
thought-process philosophy and psychology must supplement each other, Blanshard 
combines the Hegelian thesis that knowing is the self-realisation of an idea and that 
thought is a process of altering a present idea into conformity with existence, with 
McDougall’s teleological theory of the mind and especially with the thesis that 
thought is purposive. Thus the unique thesis arises that the idea is purpose, 
i.e. either unrealised or partly realised purpose. This identification magically 
solves the problem of knowledge. Whereas Fichte had spoken of the shock of reality, 
and the idealists from Hegel to Brunschvicg and Meyerson had laboured to over- 
come the irrationality of the object, the problem is very smooth and simple for 
Blanshard : ‘‘ Thought in its essence is an attempt to attain, in the sense of achiev- 
ing identity with, a special end of its own. The relation between idea and object 
must be conceived teleologically, as the relation of that which is partly realised 
to the same thing more fully realised.”” Thought has the immanent end of intel- 
lectual satisfaction and the transcendent end of revealing the object through 
identification. Besides that, the inner and outer ends are said to converge in a 
‘** single continuous drive toward intelligible system which, as all-comprehensive, 
is logically stable, and as perfectly integrated leaves no loose ends.” With this 
idea in mind Blanshard writes a novel story of the intellectual development of 
the mind from perception to speculative reason. The Euclidean idea of a scientific 
system, inflated to Hegel’s dream of an all-embracing system, serves as a basis 
for the final vision of thought and reality as one coherent whole in which each part 
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is necessitated by all the others. In this world there is no chance, no probability, 
no matter-of-fact statement ; everything is necessary ; all relations are internal ; 
every sort of truth is, therefore, based on coherence. A wonderfully ordered world, 
but, alas, a dream which has nothing to do with the untidy world in which we 
live, and an almost classical example of the monomorphic fallacy, namely of the 
assumption that there is only one kind of truth, of thought, of modality, ete. The 
impossibility of realising this ideal has been abundantly demonstrated by modern 
science, and was the starting-point for the transformation of idealism attempted 
at the beginning of this century by L. Brunschvieg on the basis of contemporary 
mathematics and physics which are, incidentally, quite neglected by Blanshard. 
With the proviso, ‘“‘ Beware of the ghost of absolute idealism which haunts it,”’ his 
book may be strongly recommended, because of the richness of its content and its 
clear exposition and critique of other standpoints, to all those interested in the 
epistemological discussions of our time. ‘Those searching for sources of 
Blanshard’s thought will be thankful for the lectures of his teacher Harold 
H. Joachim, published under the title Logical Studies (Clarendon Press, 
18s.) where logic is understood as the “ philosophical analysis ” of ‘* knowledge-or- 
truth,’’ They will see that both Joachim and Bradley were much more modest in 
their intellectual claims. Others may enjoy a devastating critique of Blanshard’s 
theory of internal relations in a paper “ Sovereign Reason” by E. Nagel in 
Freedom and Experience, Essays presented to Horace M. Kallen (Oxford University 
Press, 20s.) and, simultaneously, a paper by John Dewey on “Substance, Power 
and Quality in Locke,” attacking the traditional interpretation of Locke’s distinc- 
tion between primary and secondary qualities, and an article by J. H. Randall, Jr., 
on ‘“‘Hume: Radical Empiricist and Pragmatist.”—On the metaphysical plane 
Christian Ehrenfels’ Cosmogony (Trans. from the German by Mildred Focht, New 
York) could be profitably compared with Blanshard. Professor Ehrenfels, the 
discoverer of Gestaliqgualitdéten and thereby the inaugurator of Gestalt-psychology, 
tries in this book, first published in 1914, to find a metaphysical basis for the theory 
of probability in a dualistic world-view and a dualistic religion, according to which 
the world has not been made with foresight in conformity with an eternal plan, 
but rather has arisen out of God’s reactions to chaotic excitations and resistances. 
He acknowledges, besides a unitary source of necessity, order and form, an infinite 
chaos as a principle of resistance.—Professor A. J. Ayer (Language, Truth and Logic, 
Gollancz, 7th imp., 9s.; Thinking and Meaning, Inaugural Lecture, H. K. Lewis 
& Co., 2s. 6d.) gives an answer, diametrically opposed to Blanshard, to our intro- 
ductory questions. According to Ayer, the foremost and most influential representa- 
tive of Logical Positivism in this country, there exist neither minds, nor mental 
acts, nor thoughts independent of expression, 7.e. of symbols, nor objects of thought, 
nor subject-object relations, nor universals. When we talk of mental acts like 
knowing, doubting, etc., we are really referring to dispositions, and to say that a 
thought has an object is, primarily, just a way of saying that certain symbols are 
meaningful. Can this doctrine be called anything but a nihilistic theory of thought ? 
The bewildered student looking for an answer to the questions under consideration 
merely learns that most of them are pseudo-problems ; that thinking boils down to 
a manipulation of symbols ; that to say what a symbol means is not to relate it to 
an object, but to give it an interpretation in terms of other symbols ; and that in 
empirical statements I have, in addition, to know the actual situations in which 
they may be properly used. As a jeu d’esprit these theses are of great value just 
because of their provocative character ; but they have also an expressive function ; 
they indicate that the same dissolution of values, actually experienced on the 
Continent, threatens the Western Democracies; we should not underrate this 
danger-sign. Logical Positivism is not only scientifically up to date, it reflects an 
attitude not uncommon among scientists. What matters is not the attitude of 
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single philosophers, schools, or scientists, but the fate of millions of men in the 
Western hemisphere.—In spite of their complete opposition there is, however, one 
point which the two extremist schools overlook and illustrate at the same time, 
namely the fact that the phenomenon of knowledge remains an enigma or a mystery 
to the very intelligence which has knowledge. The mind, threatened with extinc- 
tion by linguistic criticism, finds an unexpected and gallant defender in Professor 
J. B. Rhine. His book The Reach of the Mind (Faber & Faber, 10s. 6d.), sum- 
marising long series of tests at Duke University, tries to establish that there is not 
only extra-sensory perception, as in clairvoyance, but also extra-motor response, 
i.e. an action of the mind on physical systems outside the body without physical 
interconnection. These researches deserve attention, even if one does not accept 
their para-psychological interpretation. Surprisingly Professor Rhine omits the 
overwhelming evidence for the action of the mind upon the body furnished by 
hypnosis and suggestion. But in fact, he replaces the modern Cartesian identifica- 
tion of soul and consciousness by a dynamic interpretation which is much nearer 
to Aristotle and the Greeks.—For the defence of the threatened values of humanity, 
especially of natural rights, T. H. Green’s Lectures on the Principles of Political 
Obligation (New impression, Longmans, 12s. 6d.) are important. They represent 
one of the best analyses of the problem of political obligation, and remain topical 
even for those who do not accept Green’s metaphysical standpoint.—Professor 
A. D. Ritchie, in his Essays in Philosophy (Longmans, 12s. 6d.), which consist chiefly 
of articles previously published, attacks the errors of Logical Positivism and defends 
Aristotle’s logic against Lord Russell’s attack; rightly so, for Professor E, W. 
Beth has meanwhile discovered that the fundamental ideas of Symbolic Logic 
(and therefore, by implication, of Russell’s logic) derive from Aristotle !—Pro- 
fessor C. A. Mace draws, on the basis of personal recollections, a delightfully uncon- 
ventional picture of Professor G. F. Stout (Proc, Br, Ac., Geoffrey Cumberledge, 
8s. 6d.) rightly stressing the philosophical importance of Stout, who is usually 
underrated as a philosopher. 

In the July issue of Mind Professor Emmet adds her tribute to Whitehead, 
discusses his last phase and suggests that Whitehead tried to hold together “‘ two 
sides, abstract schemes and concrete experience.” Dr Korner tries to show that 
“some ” (instead of his original “ all”) metaphysical propositions are “‘ rules to 
the effect that concepts of a certain kind should be used’; the first and general 
part of this statement is correct, but not new (the law of causality, e.g. is a rule to 
Hume as well as to Kant), the second part is new, but not correct. Metaphysical 
propositions do not concern the use of language ;_ we can either restrict philosophy 
to the clarification of language or accept metaphysics; but if we want to have it 
both ways we give an amusing example of the metaphysical perplexity of our age.— 
The July number of Philosophy brings among other topical and interesting papers 
an important reply of Professor H. H. Price to Professor Ayer’s Thinking and 
Meaning in which he tries to show that perhaps the two analyses (Professor Ayer’s 
and the traditional one) are not so different as they look.—The Philosophical 
Review brings in its May issue a valuable translation of Frege’s Ueber Sinn und 
Bedeutung by Max Black, and in its July number a very provocative paper on 
Rationalism and Empiricism: An Inquiry into the Roots of Philosophical Errors 
(those of the author excepted) by Hans Reichenbach. 

I. M. Bochenski’s Europaeische Philosophie der Gegenwart (A. Francke, Bern, 
fr, 11.50) is the most up-to-date short encyclopedic survey of contemporary 
European philosophy ; as a sort of Baedecker it may be recommended as a guide to 
the chief competing philosophical schools including Existentialism and Thomism, 
and for its useful bibliographical material. 

F. H. HEINEMANN, 


OxrForp. 
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II. THEOLOGY. 
THE REV. E. L. ALLEN, M.A., Pu.D., D.D. 


Strange indeed that Scots Presbyterianism and a Jesuit College should combine 
to nurture the one front-rank exponent of Quaker mysticism! Yet this actually 
happened in the case of Robert Barclay, author of An Apology for the True Christian 
Divinity, and in celebration of the tercentenary of his birth the Society of Friends 
held its Yearly Meeting in August at Edinburgh. To read his book to-day is no 
light task, since the borrowed scholasticism in which his argument is presented 
obscures the spiritual quality of his message. Rightly understood, however, it is 
a powerful plea for a religion of the spirit in an age when earnest men were wonder- 
ing whether the Reformation had done more than substitute one set of forms for 
another. The book is inspired throughout by a passion for sincerity and a bold 
faith that no man, be he heathen or Christian, is without the light of truth in his 
soul. There is a touch of God upon every human being, a revelation in the present 
which takes precedence of written word and sacred tradition. From this funda- 
mental conviction follow all the various “ testimonies ” which separated the early 
Quakers from their fellows. In the consciousness of a work of God in the England 
of their own day, they pierced through social distinctions to the simple and universal 
humanity beneath, they proclaimed liberty of conscience amid the war of rival 
creeds, and cherished a hope for all men when it was widely supposed that the 
number of the saved was written from eternity in heaven. Barclay, however, put 
his learning at the service of a cause which was apt to undervalue learning, and one 
of the weaknesses of his position undoubtedly is that it tends to make the impulses 
of the Spirit sporadic and overlooks the possibility that there may be such a thing 
as a permanent and consistent work of God. Nor is it clear that spiritual religion 
need be as hostile to outward forms as it is with him.” What we esteem most in him 
is the combination of utter sincerity and genuine devotion, freedom of mind allied 
to an avowed Christian loyalty. We shall always need such men. 

J. Philip Wragge in his Faith of Robert Barclay (Friends Home Service Committee, 
5s.) has given us a useful summary of his life, in which his indebtedness to another 
Scot, George Keith, is brought out, and with this a collection of extracts from the 
Apology which enables us to appreciate its message without undue labour. In his 
Concern for Social Justice in the Puritan Revolution (Longmans, 15s.) W. Schenk 
throws much fresh light on the period which saw the rise of Quakerism. He suggests 
that the radical thinkers of that time were not the “ Marxists before Marx ” that 
some have tended to make them. Their social ideal was rather one of a return to 
the Golden Age of a pre-Norman England, with small self-governing communities. 
Another approach to Puritanism is provided by Professor Horton Davies in his 
study The Worship of the English Puritans (Dacre Press, 25s.) a fully-documented 
argument for the thesis that, while the Church of England carried on the tradition 
of Wittenberg, Puritanism took its cue from Geneva and held that nothing should 
be introduced into divine worship which was not sanctioned by the divine word, 
the Bible. He further shows that in the application of this principle the English 
Puritans in several instances went beyond the Calvinist divines of the Continent. 
We return to the Quakers with a glance at The Quaker Message (Pendle Hill), in 
which Sidney Lucas has collected short extracts from various writers and deftly 
woven them together till they furnish an attractive statement of the Quaker faith. 

Among periodical literature Irénikon has an article by D. C. Lialine which states 
plainly, and therefore helpfully, just why Rome stands aloof from the ecumenical 
movement. There is no place for a Church which holds itself to be infallible along- 
side of churches which confess the sin of division and acknowledge that they have 
failed. In the Review of Religion Stuart M. Brown, Jr. discusses adversely ‘“* The 
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Theology of Reinhold Niebuhr.” He finds that Niebuhr has much in common 
with Nietzsche and suggests that his Christian theism does not really fit into the 
main pattern of his thinking. The criticisms lose a good deal of their force when we 
find that they are based on some only of Niebuhr’s books. In the summer number 
of Faith and Freedom there is a valuable review by Marcel Simon of French work on 
Christian origins. In the previous number H. J. McLachlan gave Bishop Barnes’s 
Rise of Christianity the ablest and fairest review we have seen. Dominican Studies 
for April contains a not unsympathetic, if somewhat puzzled, account of Protes- 
tantism and its appeal to spiritual experience ; this is from the pen of H. F. Davis. 
The new Scottish Journal of Theology provides somewhat heavy intellectual fare, 
and the editor has employed the tantalising device of breaking off several of the 
articles with a ‘“‘ to be continued.” Has he then so little faith that those who read 
the first number will want to see a second, without pressure of this kind ? 

A book of real importance is Christianity and the Children of Israel (King’s 
Crown Press, London : Geoffrey Cumberlege, 16s.). The writer, A. Roy Eckardt, 
is of the neo-orthodox school of theologians and in particular a follower of Niebuhr. 
His explanation of anti-Semitism, that the Christian world projects upon the Jew 
its repressed antagonism to Christ, will not do. There is anti-Semitism already in 
the N.T.! But his positive suggestions for a new attitude to Judaism based on the 
frank recognition that Christianity as a historical religion is shot through with 
relativity and may not bar out from God those who do not accept it, should receive 
due attention. In Part I, Vol. 2 of his work Islam and Christian Theology (Lutter- 
worth Press, 18s.), J. Windrow Sweetman continues his scholarly study of the 
relations between the two religions at the time of their first contacts. C. H. S. 
Ward’s Buddhism Vol. I Hinayana (Epworth Press, 7s. 6d.) provides a short but 
useful introduction, though he surely goes too far in accepting as historical some of 
the legendary accounts of the Buddha’s early life. For Buddhists, of course, these 
things are de fide. One is struck at once by the parallel in the case of Christianity. 
Bronislaw Malinoswki’s work continues after his death in Magic, Science, and Reli- 
gion (Beacon Press, Boston, Mass.), of which it is safe to prophesy that it will become 
a standard work. Specially illuminating, perhaps, is the chapter on “* The Problem 
of Meaning in Primitive Language ’’ which takes us out of our late and artificial 
world in which one turns up a dictionary to see what a word means. We go back 
to an earlier and more natural state of things in which a word is a “ mode of action,” 
rather than a sign for an idea, and in which its significance is dependent on the 
situation in which it is used, that situation including in the last resort a whole 
complex of social customs and traditions. 

The latest P. T. Forsyth reprint is The Church and The Sacraments (Indepen- 
dent Press, 10s. 6d.), which is marked by the scholarship and the passion which 
were characteristic of all his work. More than some of his books it bears evidence 
of the period in which it was written, when federation was being mooted as the 
practicable policy for church union. The book is marred by that unfortunate 
contempt for ‘lay religion’ which one meets elsewhere in Forsyth; one hopes 
that he would have revised his judgement on that point had he seen what we have 
lived to see. Alas! it is marred also by a whole series of printer’s errors. As 
between ‘‘ word ” and ‘ world” confusion reigns, and there are cases where this 
renders the sequence of thought somewhat uncertain. R. J. Campbell in The Life 
of the World to Come (Longmans, 12s. 6d.) writes for a particular public. ‘“ The 
reader in view is a person who is convinced that the soul survives death, but who 
is prejudiced against Christianity for reasons that seem to him good.” The treat- 
ment is mainly historical and biblical and is not distinguished by any originality. 
In Behind that Wall (S.C.M. Press, 6s.) by Professor E. Allison Peers we have a 
golden little book. It is an account of some fourteen pioneers in the life of devo- 
tion. Even those of us who do not find, for example, Ignatius Loyola as attractive 
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as John Woolman will enjoy what Professor Peers has told us of the former, though 
we may still wish he had recognised the worth of the other type of spiritual life. 

Those who wish for a popular account of recent discoveries at Jericho will turn 
with pleasure to The Story of Jericho (Marshall, Morgan & Scott, 8s. 6d.) by John 
and J. B. E. Garstang. But what are we to make of the fact that the writers can 
follow Canon Phythian-Adams in explaining the destruction of the walls of Jericho 
as due to an earthquake and still claim that this substantiates the narrative in 
Joshua? John Wick Bowman in his Religion of Maturity (Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, $8) carries a stage farther the argument of his earlier Intention of Jesus. 
Jesus, he maintains, served himself heir to the prophetic tradition in Israel, and his 
antecedents are not to be sought in the ritual of the priest, the pedantry of the 
scribe, or the fanaticisms and fantasy of apocalyptic. He stands for the “ religion 
of maturity ” which lives by the freedom of the Spirit, which hears God speak and 
sees God act in the present situation. He finds in the neo-orthodoxy of to-day a 
direct descendant of that apocalypticism from which Jesus turned away but which 
the Church soon began to take over. It would be interesting to have Professor 
Bowman’s comment on Edwin Lewis’s Philosophy of the Christian Revelation 
(Epworth Press, 15s.) : he covers a great deal of ground and often covers it well, 
but hardly leaves a distinct impression on one’s mind at the close. He can write 
that “‘ revelation comes not through documents, since revelation must precede 
any record of it, but it comes in life and experience according to the will of God 
and the response which he is able to evoke.” But he is also capable of such a 
travesty of justice as the following: ‘‘ That God should deal with us before we do 
as Adam did, as he dealt with Adam after his fall, is no injustice, seeing that Adam 
did but make actual that which is potential in every man, and any other man 
would have done the same.” So, if I punish my elder child after he has stolen jam 
I am justified in punishing the younger before he has done so, on the ground that 
he would have done the same as his brother had he been there! Frank Philip’s 
Manual of Elocution for the Ministry (T. & T. Clark, 6s.) is full of wise counsel, 
and that on many other matters than voice production. Geoffrey Hoyland in his 
The Resurrection Pattern (Gerald Duckworth, 5s.) develops the kind of argument for 
miracles employed by A. E. Taylor in his Gifford Lectures, but in twelve pages at 
the end rushes into a “‘ proof ”’ of the physical resurrection of Jesus possible only 
to one who is not aware that they are any difficulties connected with the story of 
the empty tomb. 

The series Documents on Church Unity edited by the Bishop of Chichester has 
now reached its third volume, covering the period 1980-48 (Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
12s, 6d.). It includes such material as the agreement on intercommunion between 
the Anglican and Old Catholic Churches, records of negotiations between the 
Anglican and Free Churches, all of which led of course to no result, and the constitu- 
tion for the World Council of Churches, It should be invaluable alike for the student 
of contemporary trends and for the historian who will use it as a source-book. 


E. L. ALLEN. 
Kino’s COLLEGE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 








REVIEWS. 


The Bhagavadgita.—With an Introductory Essay, Sanskrit Text, English transla- 
tion and notes. By S. Radhakrishnan.—London: George Allen & Unwin.— 
Pp. 388.—10s. 6d. 


The Bhagavad-gité, first made known to Europe by Sir Charles Wilkins’s transla- 
tion in 1775, has since absorbed the attention of many eminent orientalists. The 
habitual treatment of the Giia as an independent work has tended to obscure its 
literary quality. The ease and grace of expression and the striking similes of certain 
passages are realised, no doubt; but the skill and fluency of the old bards, a trouba- 
dour class with the practice of centuries, is taken as merely something given, 
whereas it is in fact a permanent characteristic of the whole Mahabharata. The 
Gila should be read in the context to which it linguistically and stylistically belongs, 
namely the Mahabharata. There can, of course, be little doubt that the person 
and worship of Krishna were absent from the early Bharata epic. But it does not 
follow that it was not deeply imbedded in the dharma-samhitd, when it took shape, 
or that the Gita was dependent upon some prior composition. It may be that what 
the Mahabharata presents is the first full recognition of Krishnaism by Brahmanical 
orthodoxy, reshaping itself to fit the times; possibly a slight protest is recorded 
in the Mahabharata itself; for in the Anugita, which is found later in the text, 
Arjuna confesses to having forgotten his Gita teachings, and Krishna, declining the 
effort of recalling them, communicates as a substitute the contents of the Anugiia, 
a long poem lacking the inspiration and special features of the original Gitd, but 
perhaps more on the lines of orthodoxy. The view here contemplated is to the 
effect that the doctrine of the Gita is not derived from any prior composition, but 
from currents in the life of the times. The obscurities and contradictions which 
have been discovered in the doctrines are transferred, if they are actual, from the 
responsibility of the author to that of history itself. In any case the teachings 
which, in common with the whole Mahabharata, and even eminently here, have 
been perpetuated in Indian belief as of divine inspiration, are deposits from the 
creative, still not intimately understood, period of the Upanisads. 

It is, no doubt, as a text of more than merely intellectual interest that the dis- 
tinguished thinker who in Oxford adorns the Spalding Professorship of Religion 
and Ethics has now contributed a new edition and translation of the Gita with full 
exegesis and illustration. In more than one passage he lets us see that for him the 
Gita is a work of general religious edification ; and the many striking citations of 
parallelism with utterances of philosophers and mystics of other races and ages 
lend support to this use. The outstanding characteristic of Indian philosophising, 
which has been a straining for depth of psychological introspection, should surely 
have resulted in some specialities of outlook ; and the semi-popular origin of the 
Gia and its unlimited authority in the religious past of India suggests that common 
experience has confirmed, and may still further validate, them. The realisation 
that the social and emotional personalities, the “I” and “mine” of common 
life, are to the true “self”? extraneous and environmental, is more widely self- 
evident to the Indian than to the European, who comes to it late from experience 
of life. On the other hand, the Gita, while incorporating the impersonal dtman and 
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Brahma of the Upanisads, has formulated another tendency of the early period in 
acknowledging a supreme divinity, immanent, transcendent and personal, and 
finding in a doctrine of devotion, bhakti, the evidence and the way of approach. 
In leaving, ‘so to speak, “ at that ” a fundamental antinomy of the religious con- 
sciousness, the Gita encounters no disharmony in the modern feeling, say of Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, whose “He” may not be other than the Sat-cid-dnanda, the 
Brahma. 

Beside the person and adoration of Krishna, and the notion of poised and selfless 
activity, the Gita is most strongly insistent upon another fundamental factor in 
the Indian outlook, ‘that of dharma, which may be translated ‘“ duty.”” Many a 
traveller in India expressing appreciation of unsolicited help from a stranger will 
have been met with the reply “it is my duty’; and, if curious as to the exact 
import, he may have elicited the fact that ‘‘ duty ’ translates dharma. A familiar 
Sanskrit verse declares that— 


‘* Knowledge and gain a wise man should contemplate as if he were unborn 
and immortal : 
Duty he should perform as if death had seized him by the hair.”’ 


There can be no doubt that in the movement of reaction and reintegration reflected 
by the Mahabharata in its expansion as a dharma-samhita the notion of dharma 
contemplated primarily the established usages of caste, society, religion and 
common morality. Ethically the Gita does not seem open to reproach. The 
cardinal importance of the Giia—as evidenced by the commentaries, translations 
and studies, the titles of which fill some fifty pages in the India Office Library 
Catalogue of Sanskrit books—places it in the class of scriptures, texts of which the 
significance is independent of their historical or philological origin, and can yield 
interpretations adapted to changed times. 


Coming after so much searching and constructive study of the Giid in India 
itself, Professor Radhakrishnan’s work must be credited with a special aim. Those 
who are acquainted with the vigour, clarity and modernity of Professor Radhak- 
rishnan’s thought and the range of his reading, may be inclined in advance to the 
avowal that ‘“‘ we are not so much concerned for the text chosen as for what the 


” 


preacher’s discourse may elicit from it.” But the case is not in fact one of new wine 
in old bottles. The brilliant introduction of seventy-eight pages expounds the main 
contents of the Giid on lines already marked out by the established systems, with 
which, as historian of Indian philosophy, the author is familiar. On points of contro- 
versy between them he does not profess adherence to a single authority, Samkara or 
Raméanuja, reserving for his translation the comments on particular divergences. 
The “inspiration ” of the text and the divinity and incarnations of Krishna he 
upholds on perhaps unobjectionable modern lines, affirming that ‘‘the Gita... 
emphasises the root conceptions of religion which are neither ancient nor modern 
but eternal ”’ and that “a re-statement of the truths of eternity in the accents of 
our own time is the only way in which a great scripture can be of living value to 
mankind.” It is not superfluous to add, as one of several statements of Radhak- 
rishnan’s religious standpoint, that “‘ wisdom pure and translucent [the spiritual 
jnana of the Gita] is different from scientific knowledge, though it is not discon- 
tinuous from it.” This, no doubt correct, understanding of the term as approxi- 
mately synonymous with the prajnd, “‘ wisdom,” or dargana “ vision ” so prominent 
in Buddhism, Jainism and later systems, does not qualify the fact that the Gita 
teachings, in common with Indian doctrines generally, are addressed primarily to 
the intellect. 

For the translation Professor Radhakrishnan, who appends a list of some prior 
renderings in English, claims no more than fidelity combined with readableness. 
For appreciation of the language and versification, and with a view to any veri- 
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fications, he prints, in transcription, the Sanskrit text, which is now available in 
Belvalkar’s critical edition in the great Poona Mahabharata. The translation, free ° 
from awkwardness and affectation, is correct and sufficiently literal. One or two 
ambiguities we should wish to discuss with the author; but the only rendering 
which calls for protest is that of ahimsa by “ non-violence.” The original and fixed 
sense of “ non-hurting,” especially of non-killing, of any living creature, should 
not be perverted into a modern topical expression denoting a mode of action. 
** Non-hurting ” is not inconsistent with the teaching of the Bhagavad-gita, which 
denounces only the weakness of shrinking from an action that in the circum- 
stances is right. The point seems worth noticing because “‘ non-violence ”’ has been 
adopted by another admirable Indian scholar in his very exact rendering of the 
poem. The exegesis, obviously a main feature of Professor Radhakrishnan’s work, 
deals fully with the interpretations and criticisms current in the various systems 
of doctrine. It is rich also in exquisite quotations from the religious literature 
generally. The not infrequent printing slips in the Sanskrit quotations (the Gita 
text itself being almost completely exempt) will, no doubt, disappear in the next 
edition. 


F, W. THOMAS. 


BopDIcoTE, NEAR BANBURY. 





Selected Mystical Writings of William Law: Edited with Notes and Twenty-four 
Studies in the Mystical Theology of William Law and Jacob Boehme. By 
Stephen Hobhouse ; with Foreword by Aldous Huxley.—London: Rockliff, 
Salisbury Square, 1948.—Pp. xxiii + 425.—25s. net. 

Tuis is a revised second edition of a work which originally appeared in 1938. It is 

not the first contribution which Mr Stephen Hobhouse has made to the study of 

one of the greatest of English religious writers ; for an important book from his 
pen on William Law and Eighteenth-Century Quakerism was published by Messrs 

George Allen & Unwin in 1937; nor indeed can the later work now before us be 

properly appreciated apart from some acquaintance with the earlier. It would, I 

fear, be too much to expect, but I cannot help wishing that the two were conflated, 

and provided with a joint index ! 

Mr Hobhouse has called attention to the fact that Law was never widely known 
on the continent of Europe. It is all the more pleasant to learn from Mr Hobhouse 
(p. xiii) that a German author, Dr Konrad Minkner, published during the first 
weeks of the late war a competent study of his mystical teaching. 

Of that teaching the central feature—undoubtedly derived from Boehme (or, 
as I prefer to call him, with Law himself and other Englishmen of his time, Behmen) 
—is the profoundly suggestive thought, often expressed in strange and fantastic 
fashion by the latter, of a “‘ dark centre ” in God which when separated from the 
light and love wherewith, in the divine life itself, it is eternally united, is the 
original of all evil. While we may agree with Lotze that no one has found a thought 
that will solve to our intellectual satisfaction the problem of evil, there has been, 
I believe, no attempt to illuminate this inscrutable mystery more worthy of con- 
sideration than this, which neither denies the reality of evil nor leaves us with an 
ultimate dualism, and, moreover, does fuller justice than any other to that “ soul 
of goodness in things evil ” of which Shakespeare speaks in a familiar passage. No 
doubt we are still left wondering at the power of the creaturely will, in man or angel, 
to separate the “wrath” or “ anguish” which constitutes the ‘ dark centre” 
from the context in which it forms as it were the fuel or material, ever burning but 
never consumed, of that spiritual fire which is the supreme and all-embracing life 
of a God who is essentially love. For Behmen and Law this “ freedom ” is in- 
separable from the participation of that creaturely will in the divine attributes. 
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M. Berdyaev, on the other hand, we may note (Destiny of Man, Eng. tr., p. 70), 
traces it not to the positive nature which it derives from God, in whose image it is 
made, but from the “ meonic ” factor which distinguishes the created will from the 
Creator’s. 

The book now before us contains well-chosen extracts from nine works of Law 
belonging to his “ mystical ” period, ranging from the Demonstration of the Gross 
and Fundamental Errors of Hoadly’s Plain Account of the Lord’s Supper, first 
published in 1737 (eight years after his most famous book, the Serious Call), to the 
Address to the Clergy of 1761, the year of his death ; notes upon these ; and twenty- 
four short (some of them very short) “ studies ”’ on subjects treated therein ; besides 
a useful table of the chief dates of Law’s life and certain appendices, among which 
may be specially mentioned a full and judicious discussion of the alleged indebted- 
ness of Newton to Behmen for the suggestion of his theory of gravitation, the 
evidence for which Mr Hobhouse shows, after careful investigation, to be extremely 
slight and unconvincing. 

It is not to be wondered at that Mr Hobhouse, himself a Quaker and a pacifist, 
should be especially attracted by the intense hatred of war and uncompromising 
condemnation of it as opposed to the Christian faith in a God whose essence is love 
which was a marked characteristic of Law’s teaching, and finds its strongest and 
most striking expression in his latest writing, the Appeal to the Clergy—not the less 
remarkable for being written in 1760, the year after that described by J. R. (not, 
as Mr Hobhouse says on p. 291, T. H.) Green as “a year of triumphs in every quarter 
of the world’ for British arms. Law certainly never became a Quaker, and was to 
the end a loyal and conforming member of the Church of England (even if occasionally 
critical of its representatives and of its habits); but Mr Hobhouse shows, I think, 
convincingly from Law’s own words that he became more and more ready to recognise 
in their ‘“‘ enthusiasm ’’ and reliance on the “ inner light ” a faith akin to his own 
in the ‘‘ Christ within us,” less and less ready to censure and oppose them for their 
divergences from Catholic tradition. That the convinced non-juror who had been 
content to retire for the greater part of his life from the active exercise of a ministry 
which he highly valued rather than abandon his allegiance to his legitimate sovereign 
could ever have approved the disobedience of the Quakers to what appeared to be 
and had ever been held by the Church Universal to be the plain commands of Christ, 
I find it difficult to believe. (It is to be remembered—Mr Hobhouse has reminded 
us of it—that in Law’s days no critical doubts of the accuracy of the record 
in Scripture of the ‘“‘ dominical institution”? of the two great Sacraments of 
the Gospel would have occurred to either party to the controversy; what was at 
issue was the interpretation of the words ascribed to our Lord.) But I do not think 
that it can be doubted that Law came to think, as at first he had not thought, that 
the ‘inward spiritual grace ’’ could be valued and could actually bring forth the 
“fruits of the Spirit” among men who had disused the ‘* outward visible sign.” 
Indeed, the Quaker doctrine of the Communion of Christ’s body and blood, as it 
stands in Barclay’s Apology, was not a doctrine such as, when stated in Hoadly’s Plain 
Account, he had formerly so sharply.criticised as a doctrine of a “‘ real absence’’ and a 
memory of a past event—it was a doctrine of a “‘ real presence ”’ of Christ in us, as 
the seed of eternal life, though not under the “‘ veils ” of bread and wine. Evidence 
for this change of attitude is to be found in Mr Hobhouse’s William Law and 
Eighteenth-Century Quakerism, chap. 10. 

Beside the condemnation of all war, there is another tenet which Mr Hobhouse 
very strongly holds, Law’s unquestionable inclination to which has greatly contri- 
buted to make him Law’s disciple. This is what is called ‘‘ universalism ’’—the 
belief that no soul will in the end be lost, but that all will be’redeemed and restored 
by the divine love. Mr Hobhouse is indeed at times almost impatient with Law’s 
reticence on this subject, his unwillingness to repudiate traditional language which 
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is discordant with the ‘“ wider hopé,” and his failure, even when affirming the 
ultimate salvation of all, to deny that “‘ long ages ” of “fiery ’’ purgatorial “ pains ” 
may be the destiny of many sinners. That such hesitations have been usual in 
theologians inclined to universalism he is, of course, aware; but I am not sure 
that he fully realises that, in the beginnings of Christianity, its message to the 
Gentile world was twofold, that of the righteousness of God (which the Old Testa- 
ment prophets had already taught the Jews) and that of his love. There was a real 
danger—not even now extinct—that universalism (of which there is a hint here and 
there in the New Testament) might, if explicitly insisted upon, endanger the whole 
conception of God, reducing faith in his fatherly love to something like Omar 
Khayy4m’s assurance that “‘ he is a good fellow and ’twill all be well,” and weaken- 
ing the perception of the seriousness of moral evil and (to use a favourite phrase of 
Baron von Hiigel’s), its ‘‘ abiding consequences.” But I, at any rate, cannot doubt 
that the faith in a God who is love cannot stop short, in the long run, of the con- 
viction that no living soul can be for ever separated from that love. 

On p. 244 Mr Hobhouse mentions the famous description of God as a sphere whose 
centre is everywhere and its circumference nowhere and refers to St Bonaventura’s 
Itinerarium Mentis ad Deum. It occurs there, but is older than St Bonaventura. 
The earliest appearance of it known to me is in the Theologice Regule of the twelfth 
century Cistercian, Alan of Lille. On p. 309 Mr Hobhouse criticises the statement 
of the Report of the Archbishops’ Committee on Doctrine in the Church of England 
that the doctrine of the emanation of the world from God, as opposed to that of its 
creation by him, is non-Christian ; and appeals to St Thomas Aquinas as coun- 
tenancing the view that the two are compatible. In the passage from the Summa 
Theologica to which he refers, however, St Thomas is clearly using emanatio as the 
name of a genus whereof creatio is a species, not as the designation of a process, such 
as are in Christian theology the “* generation ” of the Son and the “ procession ”’ of 
the Holy Ghost, belonging to the essential nature of God in himself. According to 
him the world “ emanates ” not ex Deo but ex non ente, quod est nihil, such an 
emanatio a primo principio (the distinction of pronouns is to be observed) being 
precisely what is meant by creatio. 

It only remains to commend Mr Hobhouse’s book to my readers not only as 
containing matter of abundant interest, but for the admirable temper in which it 
deals with matters of theological controversy. Of the odium proverbially associated 
with such controversy there is none. The words of his hero Law which served as a 
motto on the wrapper of his earlier book about the great Anglican mystic may 
fittingly end our notice of the later. ‘‘ If we would be true Christians of the Catholic 
Church, we must enter into a Catholic affection for all men, love the spirit of the 
Gospel wherever we see it, not work ourselves up into an abhorrence of a George 
Fox or an Ignatius Loyola, but be equally glad of the light of the Gospel, wherever 
it shines or from whatever quarter it comes.” 

CLEMENT C. J. WEBB. 

Pircacott, AYLESBURY. 





William Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury. His Life and Letters. By F. A. Ire- 
monger.—Oxford University Press, 1948.—Pp. xv + 663. Illus.—25s. 


TWENTY-FIVE shillings is a large sum for most of us to spend on a book, but this 
one will repay manifold any sacrifice we make to procure it. It contains the meat 
of many books and yet is fascinating and easy to read. I cannot think of any other 
book of these dimensions which would keep me awake as this did on a late railway 
journey. We find ourselves in the hands of a most skilful biographer. The absorbing 
sequence of incident, change of scene, anecdote and comment somehow allows big 
issues to emerge, the more impressively for not being insisted upon by the author. 
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So that while absorbed in the contemplation of a great and attractive personality 
we find ourselves perusing a commentary on religion in England in this century. 
Temple came up to Balliol in 1900 ; in the last months of his life he found time for 
consultation with young theologians whose approach he felt he must try to under- 
stand. There seems to be no break in the forty-four-year interval between those 
two events, but rather a steady widening of the field of activity, which gradually 
brought him to a dominant position in each particular line of work that he under- 
took : in a public school, in the W.E.A., in a London parish, in a diocese, in social 
reform, in movements for church unity. ‘I suppose,” he wrote in 1901, “ the 
probability is a life of mediocre ability, trivial usefulness and a canonry at some 
country cathedral” (474). During the First War he said that the experience of 
suffering was teaching the nation “ that the real good for man is not enjoyment, 
but that he should be used, and used up, in the service of God and man.” Perhaps 
it was the illustration of this in his own life, the readiness to be used up in service, 
no less than his mental and spiritual gifts, that brought him from seclusion into the 
thick of ecclesiastical and national affairs, that indeed made him a prominent 
Churchman, but much more than that : he was called “‘ the people’s Archbishop,” 
and in the judgement of his sober and reticent biographer he became “ beyond 
question the greatest moral force in Britain ” (449). 

This book makes it clear that Temple’s expression ‘‘ used up ” must be literally 
understood. The Church killed him by allowing him to carry a load which no man, 
even one of his capacity, can carry and live. The point is made with force in Dr 
Iremonger’s Preface: ‘‘ As I looked across the hearthrug at that spent man with 
the tired eyes and ill-regulated engagement book whom Christians of every name 
were trusting for leadership and inspiration in the post-war years, I could only ask, 
with shame and amazement, Dr Barry’s question: ‘‘ Is the Church so rich in 
prophets that it can afford to squander the gifts of God ?”” Yet Temple’s successor 
is carrying much the same load now. This book, a worthy companion to Bell’s 
Davidson, should make many people think again, before it is too late, about the 
organisation of the Church of England. 

The Dean lets Temple’s massive activity speak for itself, and it speaks to our 
condition. For here is an answer, not theoretic and academic but tangible and 
concrete, to what we are all groping after, as from many angles we ask what the 
Church has to say, to me, to society, in education, politics, economics, morals, 
doctrine. Perhaps no man of our time took that question more seriously than 
William Temple. Here we read how he equipped himself to answer, and in how many 
tangled situations he had to answer. Those situations are the ones in which we are 
still immersed, so much so that for any who want to play a Christian part in affairs, 
for the Christian citizen, as for the teacher and preacher, this is a searching book. 

Temple’s strength as a leader is to be traced from his early dissatisfaction and 
impatience with the leadership that he received. In the First War he wrote: 
‘“* The conception of our leaders that the function of a leader is primarily to keep us 
all together seems to me disastrous.” And, much earlier, in a letter to Stocks, he 
had shown all his impatience: ‘* The Church, and consequently the nation, is in 
a very critical state . . . it is doing very nearly as much harm as good, and 
perhaps more . . . because of its narrow spirit. . . . The Church is about a century 
behind the times . . . anything more hostile to the New Testament than our modern 
English religion is hard to conceive ” (98). In such terms did Kierkegaard write 
of the Church of his day, and the Dean enforces the parallel (501). It was this 
impatience that led Temple to give up his Piccadilly church and stump the country 
for the Life and Liberty Movement, perhaps the real turning point in his life. 
(This is the only chapter that I found disappointing, possibly because the biographer 
was so closely connected with the Movement that he has been even more than usually 
modest about what it achieved.) But certainly this impatience was the seeding 
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ground of those utterances that seemed to the experts to be interference, and that 
convinced ordinary people that the Church had a word to speak in the national 
life, on the Coal Strike, on slums, on money, on War Guilt, on the Education Act. 

There are hard things here for Free Churchmen : the views on intercommunion, 
the judgement on Dr Jacks’ sermon in Liverpool Cathedral, the increasing accep- 
tance of Catholic tradition and practice (though I feel'that the Dean goes too far 
in saying that Temple was no Protestant). But these are a small part of the story 
of one whose Christian brotherliness, sanity, insight and humanity made him a 
prophet in our days. It is a strange thing that one so busy should have impressed 
so many people by his . . . serenity. The intensity of his prayer life seems to have 
enabled him to conquer pain and friction and fatigue : ‘‘ It all seemed very breath- 
less but he was never out of breath.” 

WILL G. MOORE. - 


Sr. Joun’s COLLEGE, 
OxForpD. 





The Early Traditions of Israel. A critical analysis of the Pre-deuteronomic Narra- 
tive of the Hexateuch. By C. A. Simpson.—Blackwell, Oxford.—Pp. 677.— 
63s. 


AT a time when many scholars are beginning to doubt the validity and usefulness 
of elaborate critical analysis of the Old Testament, and are stressing the need for 
a constructive and synthetic approach, Professor C. A. Simpson has produced a 
volume which carries the criticism of the Hexateuch one stage further. He explains 
in his Introduction that his work arose out of an examination of the hypothesis 
advanced by Meyer in Die Israeliten und Ihre Nachbarstémme to the effect that the 
earliest document embedded in the Hexateuch made Kadesh rather than Sinai 
the focal point of the narrative. His own researches confirmed this hypothesis 
and enabled him to distinguish with some exactitude two strands in the J material 
—the one emanating from the southern tribes, recording an entry into Palestine 
from the south, and making Kadesh the goal of the Exodus and the sanctuary in 
which the religious life of the tribes centred, the other a document which crystal- 
lised the tradition of the Joseph tribes, gave prominence to Sinai as the scene of 
the inauguration of the Covenant, and told of an entry into Canaan from the east. 
These two documents are labelled respectively J1 and J2. The former springs 
from the sanctuary at Hebron and dates from a time when the fusion of the religious 
traditions of north and south had but just begun. The latter reflects the political 
events of the eleventh and tenth centuries, ascribes supreme importance to the 
sanctuary of Beersheba, and in its concern for the unity of Israel, is designed to 
offset the dangerous predominance of Hebron. The document E which shows 
marked independence of the J material reflects the tradition of northern tribes for 
whom Horeb, Bethel and Shechem are the chief holy places. Its differentiating 
features are its ignoring of Kadesh and Hebron, its representation that Horeb was 
the holy mount on which the name Jahweh was first revealed, its location of the 
Israelite invasion not at Jericho but some distance further north below Shechem, 
its exaltation of Jacob, and the importance which it attaches to the figure of Joshua. 
The date of E falls circa 700, and its compiler, whose theology was comparatively 
advanced, is concerned to emphasise the activity of the transcendent God in history, 
and to indicate the underlying causes of the collapse of the northern kingdom. 
While these views—the result of methodical and patient research—are a clear 
gain, the account of the rise of Jahwism which the professor proceeds to build 
upon them contains much that is extremely contentious, both from the standpoint 
of historical probability and from that of the philosophy of religion. His thesis is 
that primitive Jahwism was an ecstatic religion which had its genesis in man’s 
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response to the volcanic and tempestuous phenomena of Sinai (situated east of the 
gulf of Akabah). Here the Israelite clans at first centred and hence they migrated 
in the Amarna age, the Joseph tribes to make a direct attack upon Palestine from 
the east, the Judah tribes to move into Egypt by way of Kadesh. Only the latter 
came under the influence of Moses, who, it is suggested, was born at Kadesh, 
became a Jahwist priest there, and made only occasional contacts with Sinai for 
the purpose of strengthening the Jahwist element in a religion which had received 
accretions from the original cult of Kadesh. 

These opinions in their wild improbability may be said to mark the bankruptcy 
of the method of documentary analysis and the need for a richer and broader 
outlook which shall include spiritual and theological insight. They show, too, the 
subjective nature of much so-called scientific criticism. Thus there is not the 
slightest evidence, either Biblical or historical, for the existence of a tribal primitive 
Jahwism centring at Sinai, such as the author describes on pp. 423 and 424 in terms 
appropriate to movements of Dionysiac ecstasy. On the contrary, the distinctive 
religion of Israel is a religion of revelation to inspired prophetic personalities : it 
has about it a unique spiritual quality which resists interpretation in terms of the 
categories drawn from the religionsgeschichiliche method. In its characteristic 
Biblical essence, it springs not from the response of tribes to the awesome aspects 
of Nature, but from the initiative of a transcendent self-revealing God, who elects 
a people to be holy unto himself and to be the bearer of his Word, which is inwrought 
into the spiritual texture of a series of meaningful events. The human instrument 
through which God intervenes decisively to determine the destinies of his people 
is the prophet. Without the prophetic founder, Moses, it is impossible to account 
for the religion of Israel which, by its specific content and character, is discontinuous 
with the religions of surrounding peoples. As a result of Professor Simpson’s 
analysis the figure of Moses emerges considerably diminished in significance. 
According to his thesis Jahwe is not the transcendent God who reveals himself to 
man’s spirit in words of rebuke, challenge, and command, but an immanent deity 
merged in the life of nature and manifested especially in the volcanic phenomena of 
Sinai. Thus he asserts that the Jahwism of the northern tribes owed nothing 
whatever to Moses, and cites in support of this contention the ancient song of 
Deborah (p. 422), which he says antedates the contact of north and south. Not only 
is the non-mention of Judah in this poem explainable on grounds of military 
strategy, but to us it seems that he thus misses the whole spirit and momentous 
significance of the song, which surely resides in the fact that it is a stirring clarion- 
call for the revival of the fundamental Mosaic faith—spiritual, transcendent, and 
implicitly monotheistic. 

In fact, Professor Simpson’s interpretation of the course of events stultifies the 
meaning of the Biblical narratives and the ineradicable racial memory which they 
represent. The outstanding spiritual fact which had burnt itself into the corporate 
consciousness of Israel was the conviction of her election in some dramatic historical 
moment to be a priestly nation dedicated to Jahwe. Modern theological interpreta- 
tion of the Old Testament is revolving more and more around the notions of election 
and covenant. The very character of Biblical religion, by contrast with naturalistic 
tribal religion, requires the man of awakened spiritual consciousness as the bearer 
and recipient of revelation. How could this be if Jahwism was but a religion rooted 
in natural phenomena, conditioned by the geographical accidents of Sinai? How 
could this be if the tribes whom Moses led never underwent the solemn religious 
experience of the election and covenant-making at Sinai, if their typical form of 
religion had its genesis not in any dramatic historical moment, but in the imme- 
morial worship of a god manifested in the order of Nature ? if Moses were but a 
priest attached to the shrine of Kadesh who must needs travel to the Sinaitic 
country to gain first-hand knowledge of authentic Jahwism ? if the tribes, whose 
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th ineffaceable memory of the election has moulded the O.T. tradition, never enjoyed 
° the inspiration of Moses’ leadership ? 








ted Such questions irresistibly suggest themselves when one is confronted by the 
ead author’s thesis, and together show the inevitable limitations of a work which is 
nee based solely upon linguistic and literary data. 

esh, HAROLD KNIGHT. 

for THE PREcINCTS, 

ved CANTERBURY. 
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uder The Metaphysical Society—Victorian Minds in Crisis, 1869-1880. By Alan Willard ™ 

the Brown.—Columbia University Press, 1947.—London : Geoffrey Cumberlege.— 

the Pp. xiv + 372.—Price 25s. net. 

itive A BRILLIANT and illuminating book—this conclusion is placed at the beginning lest 
rms the title of the book cause it to be overlooked as of limited or specialised interest. 
tive Even the sub-title “‘ Victorian Minds in Crisis ’’ may fail to attract the attention 
: it it deserves. Professor Alan W. Brown has turned what might have been a dry 
‘ the thesis into a fascinating study not only of the nineteenth century but also of the 
istic present day. His immediate subject is the Metaphysical Society. His true subject, 
ects he says repeatedly, has not been the Society, ‘“‘ but the faith in discourse of which 
lects it is merely a noble symbol.’”’ The nineteenth century was a little oasis in human 
ught history, marked by a profound and increasing respect for freedom of mind and 
nent human personality. The nineteenth century was also a century of hope. Why 
ople have these hopes been disappointed ? And why is freedom of the mind in such 
ount terrible danger ? Professor Brown’s book throws great light on these questions. 
uous The Metaphysical Society was a discussion society to which nearly all the out- 
son’s standing personalities of the period contributed. It was a real British Academy 
ance. in the Platonic sense of that term. Cardinal Newman was one of those who refused 
If to to join, and he was glad that he had done so when he heard that Cardinal Manning 
deity had been present at a discussion on the Evidence for the Resurrection. Herbert 
na of Spencer was unable to join because of ill-health. 

thing The members included Roman Catholics like Cardinal Manning, W. G. Ward, 
ig of St George Mivart ; Anglicans like Dean Stanley, F. D. Maurice and R. W. Church ; 
only Unitarians like James Martineau and W. B. Carpenter; Rationalists like James 
itary Hinton, Frederic Harrison, Sir Leslie Stephen ; scientists like T. H. Huxley and J. 
atous Tyndall ; statesmen and publicists like W. E. Gladstone and W. Bagehot ; editors 
\rion- like Sir J. A. Knowles and R. H. Hutton; philosophers like A. C. Fraser and 
, and H. Sidgwick ; historians like J. A. Froude and Sir J. R. Seeley ; lawyers like Sir 

Fitz James Stephen, and Sir Frederick Pollock. 

s the Professor Brown classifies them as Theists and Churchmen, Rationalists and 
they Scientists, Critics and Philosophers, but adds that the categories overlap. 
orate A high proportion of the Rationalists had been at one time ministers of some 
orical Church or destined for the ministry and had lost their religious faith. Fewer and 
preta- fewer of the most distinguished minds were going into the Church, and more and 
ection more chose the professional academic life. The Rationalists made a greater con- 
alistic tribution to the Society than the Scientists. Already “‘ science was moving out of 
earer the universe of verbal discourse into the universe of mathematies.”” A much 
‘ooted greater solidity of outlook prevailed among the Theists whether Catholic, Anglican 
How or Unitarian than among the Rationalists, for these were united rather in what 
igious they denied than in what they accepted. 
rm of The membership was confined to forty members at a time, and in all sixty-two 
mme- persons were members. Ninety-five papers were read. 
but a When the Society was first mooted it had been proposed to form a society of 
naitic believers to oppose non-believers. {Thanks largely to the influence of Dr Martineau 
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and Dean Stanley this purpose was changed to include believers and unbelievers. 
The spirit of the Society was one of search for truth in a spirit of absolute freedom 
and tolerance, avoiding anything like moral disapprobation. It was hoped to dis- 
cover some common ground between the Theists and the Rationalists. The funda- 
mental problem was the problem of religion and science—not in the sense of squaring 
Genesis with geology, but in the profounder sense of relating the world revealed by 
analysis of the external order of nature and the world revealed to the insights of 
religious men and artists. The world of the scientists was one in which conscious- 
ness seemed to be only an epiphenomenon, yet this world was only discovered 
through the human consciousness. Part of the interest and value of the discussions 
lay in the fact that while one side stressed intuition and reason and the other 
experience and the senses, both sides were conscious of the values at stake. Even 
Huxley said that if he had to choose between absolute materialism and absolute 
idealism, he would choose the latter. 

The aim of the Society was not realised, and after eleven years it was decided 
to disband it. But it had exerted a profound influence on the life and thought of 
the time. The time was one when periodical journalism of the highest quality 
exercised a powerful influence on the public mind. The Metaphysical Society was 
linked up in many ways with this growth of periodicals. The chief founder of the 
Society, James Knowles, was for a time editor of The Contemporary and then founder 
and editor of The Nineteenth Century. Members of the Society contributed very 
largely to both of these publications. No fewer than nine of its members were 
editors of other periodicals. The Aristotelian Society, the Synthetic Society and 
the periodical Mind, owed their existence to the Society. The existence of these 
was given as one reason for winding up the Society. 

The break-up of the Society is hardly less significant than its existence. Various 
subsidiary reasons can be mentioned. The Society was recruited from men who had 
made their name and were mostly elderly. The new societies wisely admitted 
younger men, even though less distinguished, and so kept up the tradition. Some 
attributed the break-up to the fact that after discussion had proceeded so long, 
the differences were reduced to differences of fundamentals and nothing was left to 
discuss, but as Professor Brown points out “in a Philosophical Commonwealth 
the fundamentals will always be in dispute.’ Cardinal Manning attributed it to 
the want of a fixed and accepted terminology and a common method, and proposed 
that the Society should adopt a scholastic terminology and scholastic method. No 
doubt failure to find an adequate language was one weakness of the Society. 

‘** Yet there is no doubt that a closer attention to the problem of language might 
have broken down much ‘earlier the distinction between ‘intuition’ and ‘ expe- 
rience ’ which so dominated the Society’s discussions.” But Professor Brown thinks 
that they did well in refusing to adopt either “ a technical jargon ”’ (the private 
speech of experts) or a philosophy of metaphor (the “ science ” of semantics) often 
equally private, whether used by poet or metaphysician.” 

The fundamental cause lay deeper—in an underlying dualism which in the end 
found expression in a recognition of the double truths of religion and of science. 
It is a tempting way out and has always proved attractive to many minds. It 
seems to free the religious consciousness from the problems of the natural order. 
But it is a way out that has always proved disastrous. ‘‘ The bankruptcy of the 
European ‘ intellectual,’ wherever it has manifested itself is not merely the moral 
bankruptcy of corrupt politics ... but the psychic bankruptcy of a divided 
intellect.” 

There are signs that the old problems are now being reconsidered without this 
fatal dualism. What is most needed at the present time is to recognise the many 
varieties of religion and of experience which create both the problems and the 
glories of life. No one single interpretation is adequate to do justice to this rich 
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complexity, and though the recognition of this complexity brings problems, it also 
gives meaning to life. Life is always in process of change, and every moment is a 
moment of crisis and of life involving judgements and decisions. Men must not 
shrink from the mental conflict that these decisions involve, for it is when men 
become afraid of mental conflict that they resort to the conflict of war. 

** The Metaphysical Society is thus itself a symbol of the last great effort of the 
European mind to find a universe of discourse. We, too, have hopes once more 
that mankind may find a common ground of understanding, and in our search the 
history of the Society can teach us much. Perhaps we have an even greater need 
than the Victorians for the kind of heterodoxy which recognises both the empirical 
usefulness and intuitive necessity of intellectual and spiritual argument and dis- 
agreement among men. Only when men have given up discussion do they take to 
arms. The sanction for compromise among men lies not only in respect for the 
individual, but in acceptance of a pluralism of values, whether in religion, philosophy, 
economics or politics.” 

RAYMOND V. HOLT. 
THE UNITARIAN COLLEGE, 
VICTORIA PARK, 
MANCHESTER. 





The Psychology of Imagination. By Jean-Paul Sartre.—Philosophical Library , 
New York, 1948.—Translated from the French.—Pp. 285.—Price $3.75. 


Ir a professional philosopher or a professional psychologist writes a book on “ Art ” 
or “ Imagination ”’, we open it with a certain sense of misgiving. Has the philo- 
sopher as such or the psychologist as such sufficient sensibility to handle these 
themes? There are exceptional cases in which we do not have these doubts. 
William James had humanity enough to write on anything humane. Samuel 
Alexander took the trouble to understand both the arts and the artists before 
writing on esthetics. There are other notable exceptions, but not all psychologists 
are like James nor all philosophers like Samuel Alexander. 

Jean-Paul Sartre is an author of plays and novels, and in this book—the pub- 
lishers claim—we have revealed ‘ another dimension of the intellectual achieve- 
ment of the most widely cried-up and abused writer of post-war Europe.” When 
the artist becomes philosopher our hopes and our anxieties are of a different kind. 
We may expect a picture in three dimensions because the author can view his 
subject from two points of view. But will the two pictures fuse? If they do, this 
is the book for which we have been waiting. 

The general plan of exposition is intriguing, full of exciting promise. The work 
consists of a little introductory prologue (two short paragraphs on The Intentional 
Structure of the Image), four main Parts (The Certain, the Probable, The Role of 
the Image in Mental Life, The Imaginary Life), and a Conclusion. 

Part I is in intention devoted mainly to phenomenological description and 
contains a particularly interesting section on ‘“‘ The Image Family” (mental 
images, portraits and caricatures), and animadversions on signs, schematic draw- 
ings, faces in the fire and things seen in crystal balls. The rest of the book is frankly 
given to theory and interpretation, and to speculation concerning not only the 
function of imagination but also “‘ its noetic correlative, the imaginary.” 

The high hopes raised in the first brief survey of the subjects treated in this book 
are, however, very severely damped in a more detailed reading. The text itself 
is intolerably obscure. On every page we suffer frustration, bewilderment and 
exasperation in the attempt to tease out the meaning of the words. The 
following is a representative sample of the texture of the author’s thought and 
style : 
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** The image is a consciousness which is sui generis, which can in no way 
form a part of a larger consciousness. There is no image in a consciousness 
which contains it, in addition to the thought, signs, feelings and sensations. 
The image-consciousness is a synthetic form which appears like a certain 
moment of a temporal synthesis and organises itself with other forms of con- 
sciousness which precede and follow it, to make one continuous whole.” 


After many pages in this manner, we reach what appears to be the conclusion 
of the argument : 


‘* Thus the critical analysis of the conditions that made all imagination 
possible has led us to the following discoveries: in order to imagine, con- 
sciousness must be free from all specific reality and this freedom must be able 
to define itself by a ‘ being-in-the-world’ which is at once the constitution 
and the negation of the world ; the concrete situation of the consciousness in 
the world must at each moment serve as the singular motivation for the 
constitution of the unreal. Thus the unreal—which is always a two-fold 
nothingness : nothingness of itself in relation to the world, nothingness of the 
world in relation to itself—must always be constituted on the foundation of 
the world which it denies, it being well understood, moreover, that the world 
does not present itself only to a representative intuition and that this synthetic 
foundation simply demands to be lived as a situation.” 


Surely, one does not need to be exceptionally lacking in appreciation of the 
meanings of words in order to fail to understand what the author is trying to say ? 

Obscurity in the mode of presentation of this author’s thesis in part reflects a 
misconception in the thesis itself, an oversimplification of the distinction between 
the certain and the probable. What is directly seen with the inner eye, it is said, 
must be absolutely certain—so we have only to look with care in order to resolve 
all doubts. But this is a mistake. However certain we may be of what we see, we 
can never be quite certain of the truth of what we say. Description may always be 
incorrect, misleading or obscure. It is the essential function of the scientist, and 
the philosopher, not only to see the facts but also to state them in the right way. 
This book fails, not perhaps because the author has not found the answers to our 
questions, but because he does not tell us clearly what the answers are. And if he 
cannot tell us the answers, how can we know that he knows them ? 

No, this is not the book we have been waiting for; but it is a book for which 
one day we may be grateful. In every chapter the reader may glimpse through the 
dense verbal thickets flashes of brilliant light. It well may be that with such entice- 
ment some other author will be the first to tell us what Sartre was the first to see. 


C. A. MACE. 
BrrKBEcK COLLEGE, 
LonpDon. 





The Wit and Wisdom of Whitehead. By A. H. Johnson.—Boston: The Beacon 
Press.—Pp. 102.—Price $2.50. 


THE cream of Whitehead’s wit and wisdom has been fairly well skimmed in this 
** careful selection from the tremendous volume of the total Whitehead writings,” 
but a second and even a third skimming would produce very good results. How- 
ever, Whitehead is here revealed to a larger public as a wise and witty writer and 
as a very human and charming personality. This is clearly the author’s main 
purpose and, let it be said at once, he has succeeded. Reflective readers will be 
delighted with the “ hundreds of nuggets” that have been extracted from the 
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mines of information which bear Whitehead’s name, and those who are induced to 
do a little prospecting themselves will be well rewarded. 

Students of Whitehead will naturally be concerned with the “ nuggets ” that 
have been missed, but as the book is not for the philosophy student, this matters 
little. Even so, the general reader should not be allowed to believe that “‘ to forge 
every sentence in the teeth of irreducible and stubborn facts ” (p. 61), is a White- 
headian “‘ nugget ”’ because in actual fact, it was mined by William James, sent in 
a letter to his brother Henry, and afterwards borrowed by Whitehead (S. M. W., 
p. 8). 

But this defect is not so serious as some of the misquotations. For example, 
Whitehead is quoted as saying, when dealing with the self-satisfied rationalism which 
is really a form of anti-rationalism, that “‘ this is the case with science ” (p. 57). 
But it is quite clear from the context (S. M. W., p. 289) that Whitehead is referring 
to the extreme rationalism of the Middle Ages, and in this connection he meant, 
and he wrote, ‘‘ this was the case with science.”” Again, the phrase ‘“‘ They should 
confine attention to the rush of immediate transaction ” (p. 48), does not make 
good Whiteheadian sense, but the substitution of “transition” for trans- 
action certainly does. Again, this is what was meant and this is what was 
written. 

And surely there is a great deal of difference between ‘“* Morality consists in the 
aims at the ideal” (p. 6) and what Whitehead actually wrote, namely, ‘‘ Morals 
consists in the aim at the ideal” (A. I., p. 846). 

Some less serious misquotations noted are: for “ arguing ” read “ protesting ” 
(p. 40, 1. 19) ; for ‘* behaviour ” read “ behaviours ”’ (p. 72, 1. 17) ; and the omission 
of the indefinite article between “‘ of” and “ self-satisfaction ” (p. 87, 1. 11). But 
such matters may pass almost unnoticed by the general reader who will find so 
much to admire and appreciate in this collection of quotations. Very much the 
same applies to the Introductory Essay which attempts “‘ to indicate some of the 
leading characteristics of this great teacher.”’ There is much to admire, both in the 
biographical details which are faithful to Whitehead’s Autobiographical Notes, and 
in the personal and intimate details which will surely be confirmed by. all who came 
into personal contact with Whitehead. But the attempt to deal with certain 
aspects of Whitehead’s distinctive teaching is not quite so successful. 

For example, the statement that ‘“‘ This experience of the external environment 
is contributory to the being of the person in question ” (p. 12), represents a con- 
siderable watering down of Whitehead’s distinctive position which is, that this 
experience is—actually is—the person in question, because ‘‘ apart from the experi- 
ences of subjects there is nothing, nothing, nothing, bare nothingness ” (P. R., 
p. 254). Also the statement that “‘ human beings—are inescapably subject to a 
process of creative change ” (p. 18), hardly does justice to Whitehead’s distinctive 
teaching which is that human beings are actually part of the creative change, 
helping to create it, and being created by it. 

The brief references to Whitehead’s moral philosophy are apt to be misleading. 
“ Whitehead’s claim that among the ideals available for the guidance—is the 
familiar trinity of value ideals ” (p. 15), is one that could be made by almost any 
reflective thinker and it gives no clue to Whitehead’s special and unique contribution 
to Moral Philosophy. A philosopher who places more emphasis on esthetic values 
than on moral values, who affirms that “‘ It is an erroneous moral platitude, that it 
is necessarily good to know the truth,” and who also states that “‘ It is more impor- 
tant that a proposition be interesting than that it be true ” (A. J., pp. 311, 313), can 
hardly be associated with the traditional view of morality and with “ the familiar 
trinity of value ideals.” 

Professor Johnson is also a little off the mark regarding the Eternal Objects. 
The phrase “‘ this process is guided by apprehended ideals (eternal objects) ” (p. 18), 
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and the statement that “ Whether these ideals are manifest in actual experience or 
not, they remain as eternal constituents of the universe ’’ (p. 15), suggest that the 
eternal objects (like the Platonic Forms) are actual concrete realities quite inde- 
pendent of their realisation in experience. Such is not the case. They are the 
potentialities of the universe, and apart from being realised in experience they are 
abstractions. It can be said of Plato’s Forms that they “ remain as eternal con- 
stituents of the universe ” but not of Whitehead’s Eternal Objects, which must 
achieve ingression into actual entities before they become actual. 

The comments here offered amount to little more than the statement that the 
book will not wholly satisfy students of philosophy, and can be met by the reply 
that the book is not meant for such readers. However there is no doubt about the 
value of the book. It will undoubtedly bring home to a wider circle of readers the 
fact that a great and inspiring teacher has been in our midst, deepening and enrich- 
ing our philosophical thinking, sharpening our wit, and increasing our wisdom. 


SYDNEY P. WHITEHOUSE. 


DUKINFIELD, CHESHIRE. 





What Life has Taught Me. By Twenty-Five Distinguished Men and Women.— 
Introduced by Gilbert Murray, O.M.—Selected and Arranged by Sir James 
Marchant.—London : Odhams Press Ltd., 1948.—Pp. x + 310.—10s. 6d. 


Tue original title of this book, What I Have Learned from Life, was changed to the 
above on the suggestion of Lord Horder, one of the contributors. The change is 
not for the better; for there is no logical sense in which ‘“‘ life” may be said to 


teach us. It is ‘“ not so much that we are what life has made us, as that our life 
has been for us what we have made it,” says the late Earl of Lytton, another 
contributor. Men make life rather than learn from it. The most frequently recurring 
motives in this book are the effect of religion (especially prayer), literature, and the 
driving force of ambition. It is significant that so many writers pay tribute to the 
effect of prayer and literature in their lives, for if the love of God and the exercise 
of reason are the highest activities of the human mind, then it is not remarkable 
that prayer, the dynamic of the love of God, and literature, which is reason zsthetic- 
ally organised, should have so great an effect. All the contributors seem blessed 
with sane backgrounds which gave them a good start in life. There are no Freudian 
parent-relationships in this book. We do perhaps miss the note of mental pain and 
struggle from which often arises the greatest development of the mind and character. 
But it may be due to reticence. 

In the Introduction, written with his usual charm, Gilbert Murray comments 
on the agreement among the contributors, particularly in the matter of environ- 
ment, discipline and character training. Dr Inge has learnt much from the mystics, 
but under-estimates the objective side of religion. Margaret Bondfield’s life has 
been mainly active; but though she has “a natural inclination for team-work,” 
she, no less than Inge, pays tribute to the interior force of religion. Bertrand 
Russell writes with characteristic raciness and interest, less hopeful for the future, 
but still holding tentatively to salvation through humanitarianism. For Lord 
Horder, self-discipline is “‘ the very root of life’s teaching,” while Margery Fry 
regards it as skill in the management of inclusions and exclusions. Humour has its 
tribute from E. V. Knox, whose light-hearted and amusing essay, touched with 
kindly satire, is full of good sense and knowledge of human nature. Sir Richard 
Gregory, who began life as a newspaper boy and worked his way to the very top, 
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has much of interest to say on altruism as the basis of religion. Mary Agnes 
Hamilton follows with one of the finest contributions in the book, telling, with 
excellent style and great practical wisdom, the story of her childhood, which was 
outwardly ideal but inwardly darkened by self-centredness, and pointing the 
lesson of adult life that interest and affection are the answers to egoism. As an 
industrialist, Sir Miles Thomas, in a straightforward, mainly descriptive essay, 
emphasises the importance of “‘ manipulative dexterity,” and the effect of body 
onmind. Dr L. P. Jacks’ essay, the longest and fullest in the book, is mainly about 
religion, about God, self, prayer, duty ; and though revealing on every page a 
loveable, deeply human, and thoughtful personality, is surprisingly vague and 
‘* intuitive ’’ for a philosopher ; but all his fine essay is permeated with gratitude 
—a heartfelt gratitude for the gift of life. He is followed by Bernard Darwin, a 
complete contrast in every way, giving us a very short, extraverted, almost im- 
personal essay on games, and ending with the reflection that the best thing in life 
is doing what one likes best in good company. The Earl of Lytton, like Russell, 
is sceptical of inevitable progress, and has learned not to vex the soul with fruitless 
regrets. In his modest, objective contribution, Lord Ashfield tells us he has learned 
much from books, especially biography, and urges as the things needed for a full 
life, decision, common-sense, sagacity, judgement, imagination. Frank Salisbury, 
the portrait painter, emphasises work and the cultivation of a sense of beauty and 
a general optimism. Lord Chatfield, as a seaman, has learned that the teamwork, 
friendship, good temper, discipline, judgement, self-confidence and courage needed 
at sea can also direct the ship of life, and, like Ashfield, he also urges the reading 
of biography. Reading, again, is urged by the next contributor, Sir Bertrand 
Watson who, in his experience as a magistrate has found kindness, respect, and 
courtesy the ideal qualities for life. When one has got used to Father Martindale’s 
queer style, his jerkiness, use of inverted commas, italics, brackets and the rest, a 
most loveable personality emerges, clear in intellect, staunch in faith, who justifies 
Gilbert Murray’s description of him as ‘‘ a saint and mystic.”’ Sir Seymour Hicks 
has learned to understand human character from acting; and Sir George Dyson, 
who writes, not of ‘ life ’’ but of music, has many provocative remarks on national- 
ism in music, and the place of the composer, teacher and executant to-day. It is 
interesting to contrast the religious testament of George Lyndon Carpenter, one- 
time General of the Salvation Army, with that of Dr Jacks, if only because Car- 
penter, though far less of a philosopher, is so much more objective. Sir William 
Darling, who began as a shop assistant and pays a just and long-needed tribute to 
that class of people and to the effect of the shop on character, stresses the need 
for encouragement in all our actions. Not “life,” but the English countryside has 
been the teacher of Sir William Beach Thomas, who, in an essay of quiet, restrained 
hedonism, offers nature, friendship, and books as the best influences. Sir William 
Dobbie, famous Governor of Malta, from 1940-42, was, like Carpenter, converted 
in his youth, and like him, emphasises the value of petitionary prayer. Viscount 
Templewood traces his interest in religion, banking, sport, to his Quaker ancestors, 
and praises the influence of books. In the final essay, Viscount Jowitt points the 
lesson of social interest, humour, detachment, and tolerance, and ends by quoting 
a maxim, also quoted earlier by the Earl of Lytton: ‘‘ Lose money, lose little : 
lose honour, lose much : lose heart, lose all.’’ 

The editor, Sir James Marchant, must be congratulated on the fine and varied 
team he has assembled—though there are some strange omissions : no psychologist, 
novelist, or poet, men so very well suited to write on “‘ life.” The reader will learn 
little about ultimate objective truth; but he will learn a lot about human 
character, and enlarge his tolerance and understanding. Best of all, perhaps, he 
will be encouraged. 


ROBERT HAMILTON. 
KENSINGTON. 
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